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IMPORTANT TO ALL HOUSEHOLDERS. 


ALTH AT 
It is now acknowledged by all Bs... best sopra Sanitary, and rch an: 
or closets is competent to prevent the entrance of Sewer Gas 
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ett, 
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THE ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS, Price 36s., 


simple appliance for injecting a disinfectant into the pan each time the closet is used. 


CAM BR FIXED 70 ANY W.0. IN A FEW MINUTES. 


EFFICACY GUARANTEED. 


Full particulars, with testimonials, on application to the Secretary, 
ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS COMPANY, 
46c, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Has been celebrated for —— 
half a century as the best, pures 

and most fragrant preparation i 
the teeth ever made. 


ROWLAND'S ODONTO 





Health d ds in a 
measure upon the soundness o! ya 
teeth, all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor pastes can 
possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing. the teeth and_ keeping 
them sound and white as a pure 
and non-gritty tooth powder. Such 
# Rowianv’s Oponro has always 
proved itself to be. 

Great care must be taken to 
see that each box bears the 3d. 
Government Stamp, without which 
no ODONTO is genuine. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DR. SMITH’S 


TONIG PURIFYING MIXTURE 


AS CURED SIXTY THOUSAND 
NVALIDS. is hee NS (Tog Sg 

GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. Dr. SMITH’S 
TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE is Natures Positive meady 
for Purifying the Blood from all Diseases, including Skin Diseases, 
Old Sores, Scurvy, Pimples, Swellings, Eruptions, Sore Throat, 





&c. It makes New Blood, Invigorates the Body, Destroys Disease, 


and Restores Health. 

ONE rs. Case of TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE will 
prove Victorious over the os mc ae to the delight of the Invalid, who 
may havetried other so-called remedies without finding a cure, 

Sold in Bottles, 4s. 6d. and 11s..each, Norr.—The ris. Bottle 
contains as much as three 4s. 6d. Bottles; one 11s, Bottle is 
sufficient to Cure. 

Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. May be had 
Drrect From THE LaporaTorY, by sending the amount in Stamps 
or Postal Order. 

H. SMITH & Co’s LABORATORY, 
26, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Agents.—Barciay & Son, 95, Farringdon Street, London, W.C., 
and all holesale Houses. 
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DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s. t}d., by Post r5 Stamps, and (three Roxes in one) 2s. od., 
by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious. 


They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head, and Kidneys, free the 
Skin of Blotches, and purify the Blood They never give cold, 
MAY BE TAKEN AT ALL TIMES BY EITHER SEX, and regulate the 
Bowels with comfort and safety. “ ESPECIALLY VALUABLE AT THE 
CHANGES OF LIFE IN YOUTH OR MIDDLE AGE." 


Made only by W. F. SMITH, M.P.S, 280, Walworth Road, 
ndon, Proprietor of 
FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, & CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, | 


Which oan be worn bao the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. 
Post-free for 15 Stamps, 
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GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS aarisin 
from a disordered state of the STOMAC 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 

They are sold all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. r}d., 
2s. od., and 4s. on each ; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
Fo 33, 33: 06 54 S Stam es according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 

RWICH formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
oe pr Pete sae return of post. 
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out a few bottles of ENO, even 
if you leave half your kit be- 
hind. I never am without these 
salts, and, please the pigs, never 


intend to be.” On his return, I 
inquired, ‘‘ Well, how about 
ENO’S. FRUIT SA bbe 
dear feliow, it was the best ad- 
vice you ever gave } they saved 
me many an illness; and when 
I left Tuegla I sold the remain- 
ing bottles for ten times the 
original price !"—Lient.-Col. 





JEOPARDY OF LIFE. THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 
You can change the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 
WHAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to every individual to have at hand some simple, 


effective, and palatable remedy, such as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to check disease at the onset! For this is the time. With very little 
trouble you can change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river, It will defy all — tiny efforts. I feel I cannot 
sufficiently impress this important information upon all Householders, or Ship Captains, or Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing in 
any hot or foreign climate. Whenever a change is contemplated, likely to disturb the condition of health, let ENO’S FRUIT SALT be your 
companion, for under any circumstances its use-is beneficial and never can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say why, fre- 
quently without any warning re are suddenly seized with lassitude, disinclination for bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain 
in the forehead, dull aching of the back and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, &c., &c., then your whole y is out of order, 
the spirit of om has been kindled, but you do not know where it may end; it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand that will 
answer the very best end, with a — assurance of doing good in every case and in no case any harm. The pilot can so steer and direct as 
to bring the ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. The common idea when not feeling well is, *I will wait and see, perhaps I 
shall be better to-morrow ;’ whereas, had a supply of ENO’S FRUIT SALT been at hand, and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous 
results might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enter- 


prises, as untimely death? 





BYNo’s FRUIT SALT.—From the Rev. Dr. Hurst, Vicar 
of Collerly.—‘I have used your FRUIT SALP for many 


years, and have verified your statements, The thanks. of the public 
are due to you for your unceasing efforts to relieve suffering 
humanity. Long may you live to bea blessing to the world !’ 


ENO's FRUIT SALT.—‘ After suffering for nearly two 

and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, 
and after trying almost everything, and spending much money with- 
out finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try ENO’S 


FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it 
doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual [HE ART OF CONQUESTIS LOST WITH 
health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such THE ART OF EATING.—DINNER ENGAGEMENTS. 
ood health for years.—Yours most truly, Roserr Humeureys, | -—STIMULANTS.—TOO RICH FOOD.—LATE HOURS.— 
ost Office, Barrasford.’ INSUFFICIENT EXERCISE.—EXCITEMENT, &c.—A gen- 
EXo’s FRUIT SALT.—‘From a town in British Guiana, | ‘leman writes :—‘ When I feel out of sorts I take a dose of ENO'S 
South America, December sth, 1878. J. C. Eno, Esq:, Lon- | FRUIT SALT one hour before dinner, or first thing in the ae 
don. Sir,—After two years’ trial of your excellent FRUIT SALT, The effect is all 1 could wish.’ How to enjoy good food that wo 
I can safely say that it has saved me much misery from colonial otherwise cause biliousness, headache, or disordered stomach—use 
fevers, indigestion, and an impaired appetite, to which I have been ENO’S FRUIT SALT. j a FY 
subject during an eleven years’ residence in the tropics. It is in- GUCCESS IN LIFE.—‘A new invention is brought before 
valuable to travellers as a preventive of sea-sickness and a relief the public and commands success. A score of abominable 
from the other ailments of life aboard ship ; and, for myself, I would imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in 
as soon think of going a voyage without a toothbrush as my bottle copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet 
of FRUIT SALT. With ordinary care it dues not get hard and not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity 
that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure 


caked as other effervescent preparations do in warm and humid : 
eatly in its favour.—I am, Sir, yours respect- | reputation and profit.’—Apbams. 


climates, and this is 

fully, W. J.B. P.S.—If you choose to make use of this, or any | 

part of it, you are at liberty to do so, without quoting the name, or | DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES, HOW TO 
you may use the initials.’ PREVENT DISEASE, 





AUTION.—Zegal rights ave protected in every civilized country. Examine cach Bottle and see the Capsule ts marked 
““ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists, 


Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 





PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, §.E., by J. C. ENO’S in ial 











Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or 


Sickn 
and prevents and quickly Erupt or Rgetg the worst 


ve or 


Dr. MORGAN :—‘It furnishes 


e ‘blood with its 

lost saline constituents.” 
Dr. TURLEY :—‘ I found it act as a specific in my 
carlet Fever, 


experience and family, i in the worst forms of 
NO other medicine required.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—‘“I have 





PYRETIC. SALINE. 


Forms a most Invigorating, Vialicing, and Refr and Refreshing Beverag 


caine, Heart and 
of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 
great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 


in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
ly of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 


By, DOWSING :—‘‘I used it in the treatment 
of forty-two cases of Yellow F ever, and I am happy to 
state I never lost a single case.” 


A systematic one prevents and cures ee ge? gem By my mame 8 and Trade Mark. 


atent Glass-sto 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, 


1i1s., and 2 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 





PERFECTION! 


A Perrecr Markinc Ink WiTHOUT 
Heat. No Trovste. 


WALTON’S 


“FLORA NIGRA” KALODERMA 


Claims to be the only successful pre- 
paration possessing the above advant- | Post free for 38 
ages for Writing, Etching, or Drawin 

on Linen, Calico, &c. t can be | 
with any clean stamp or steel pen, and 
cannot be removed without destroying 
the fabric. 

*4* Invaluable to Hotels and Laun- 
drjeg Price \.x/-;..2/6, .to 21/. Post 
free for 13 stamps. Sold by Chemists 
and Stationers, &c. 








of spurious imitations. 


PURITY! 


Tourists, — and Ladies visiting the 
Sea-side will find 


WALTON’S 


SIMPLIOtTy! 
ELECTRO-PLATIN 
GILDING AT HOME, 


WALTON’S ARGENTINE 


Will Re-silverall kinds of Plated Goods 
on Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., 
pont as Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, 
Urf Taps, Trinkets, &e. 
Invaluable for re- | Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. Post free 
moving Tan, Freckles, for 21 stamps. 


Sunburn, Pimples, Blotches, W ALTOW’S AURINE. 











Eczema, ysipelas, Scurvy, A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding 
and all disfigurements (natural or } chea Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to 
accidental) on the face, neck, arms, and | SolidGold. When ladies wish tochange 
hands. It is delightfully cooling, healing, and 
refreshing after the ride, promenade, or drive, and and ss. 6d. Post free for 33 stamps. 
heat of the ballroom. Detection impossible. Beware ] Sold by Silversmiths, Chemists, and 


Silver Trinkets into Gold, this will be 


found most convenient. Price 2s. 6d. 





Ironmongers. 


Proprietor, T. WALTON, Haverstock Hill, London, and 3, Upper Hill Street, Richmond, 





Circulation ever increasing. 
16th Edition. Just Out, post free, Is. 


HOW TO INVEST. 


No one should invest either large or small sums without first reading 
this work. ‘“ More valuable than ever.’’—Vide Public Press. 
Published by E. J. BARTLETT, F.R.G.S., 30, Great 
St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 





THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 





These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, 
and -VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and as a general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled 





NOW READY. 
The New Volume, cloth boards, 240 pp., Is. 6d. 


“BIBLE LIGHT, ” forTruth Seekers. 


The Proprietor will present to every Purchaser a copy of a new 
5} lendidly coloured and deeply interesting Gospel Diagram (size 
ut 14 by 17 inches) entit a 7 of Love and Grace,” by 


London: HAUGHTON & CO., 10, Paternoster Row. 


THE BEST SKIN SOAP. 
E. HOWARD'S 


TAR & SULPHUR SOAP, 


Pimples, Blotches, Discolorations, Roughness, 
and Skin Eruptions. 











In Boxes containing Three Tablets, 1s. ; Post Free for 
15 stamps, or Sample Tablet sent for Six stamps, of the 
Maker, E. HOWARD, Chemist, 184, Old Kent Road, 
London, S.E. 


Sold by all Chemists. Wholesale of W. Mather, London 


and Manchester. 





HOLLINGS & BROCK, General Advertising Contractors and Agents, 
22, Paternoster Row, London, receive Advertisements for “The Sword and 
the Trowel” and “The Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit,” and also insert 
Advertisements in all the London and Country Newspapers and Magazines, 
on the lowest terms. 
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ALINE VINE; 


or, UnRAVELLED Too ate. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE CROss AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ‘*SELINA’s STORY,” 
* LAURA LINWOOD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER LI.—EMPLOYED AS A HERALD. 





«>||N recovery, I found myself on 
|| the same couch whence the| 
apparition had started; found | 
myself on it with the shivery 
feeling one might experience 
leaning on a grave. Harry stood beside me | 
speechless with anxiety, while I looked) 
timidly round for the white, shadowy phantom 
that had almost frightened me out of the) 
actual world. I saw the gleam of a white! 
garment. I knew she was beside me. | 
Silently she put out her hand and wound} 
round mine the long, attenuated fingers. I) 
felt their substance. They charmed away the 
ghostly fear, and presently I returned the 
pressure. Then the calm, worn face with its 
halo of patience looking in the dusk, like the 
moon in her palest beauty, rose above me, | 











and I felt the touch of warm, wontanly lips | a 
upon my brow, and heard the unimpassioned | 
/into it as unsuspectingly as a fly flutters 


tones of old. 

** Harry has acted with his old thoughtless- 
ness, Emily, and he is sorry.” 

“T begin to see that I am the most} 
blundering fellow in the world,” exclaimed 
Harry, “but in the excitement I forgot the | 
consequence.” 

Utter prostration of stréngth was the con-| 
sequence of that day’s excitement. Bertha, 
herself an inyalid, lay back in a large folding- | 
chair. I could not bear to speak to her, so 
I remained buried in my own meditations | 
till midnight. Occasionally I heard the hum | 
of voices, with frequent mention of Aline and | 
Philip. Once Harry approached me, and_| 
asked me why Aline had not come. 

“T will tell you to-morrow,” I said, and| 
disappointed at my inclination to talk, he | 
forbore to press enquiries. 

Ah, I saw it all now, how two strong) 
impressions made simultaneously on the) 
mind, through the medium of eye and ear, 
had rushed into one, and Harry had been} 
identified with the man of whom the| 
bystander spoke. 

“For whom are you in such deep mourn-| 
ing?” asked Bertha, solemnly. 

“We heard that you were dead, and we | 
put mourning on for you,” was the evasive 
answer, and it sufficed. 

VOL, XV, 





| view. 


It was noon the next day before I rose, 
| the sense of extreme languor sensibly relieved. 
| I had a visit from Bertha before that time. 

She told me that I looked worn and jaded. 
“Bruised reeds both of us, Emily; and yet 
what good has been wrought for me out of 
the cruelty and treachery of man! What a 
revenge Beaujolais took upon me! Whatever 
wrong I did him, he has made me expiate it, 
and now we are quits. I am thankful to owe 
him nothing: not even pain.” 

“I see through the whole plot,” I said. 
“He shut you up in a convent, and then 
betook himself to Cairo.” 

“Yes ; how well he laid his plans. His 
method was as sure as it was swift. I am sorry 
that my ghost frightened you, but I should 
like to give Beaujolais the horrors. I hope 
his conscience may have done it for me.” 

“ By what means did he inveigle you into 
a convent ?” 

“The means were simple enough. I walked 


into a spider’s web. While I was in Paris 


| I was in a false position, though I have only 


my own cowardice to thank for that. The 
Count, as I told you, did not grow upon me, 
and ashamed of the ridiculous part I was 


| playing, I resolved that I would be no more 


a slave. I would set myself free, entreating 


his forgiveness for any encouragement my 


miserable vacillation might have given to his 
hopes, and the next day I would set off 
home, determined to weather the most furious 
storm my father was capable of raising. Very 
much to the point, then, I wrote to Emil, 
telling him of the resolution I had come 
to, and beseeching him not to trouble me 
any further, as it would be to no purpose. 
To be as candid and sincere with him as I 
| was explicit, I told him of my early dreams, and 
| assured him that they were still unforgotten. 
I returned him the cross which he had given 
me, and though I did not absolutely refuse 
to see him, asked him if it was well to put 
either himself or me to the pain of an inter- 
He chose to answer me in person. 
The Directrice brought him to me in the 
| garden, and, to make matters worse, told me 
in his presence that I was at liberty to walk 
out with Monsieur the Count, if I wished so 
to do. 
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“‘* Notwithstanding the repellent character 
of your note,’ said Emil, when she had 
retired, ‘ you see I am here, and as after this 
evening I shall no more intrude upon you 
unless you are pleased to command me, I 
beseech you, use me well.’ 

“His humour pleased me, his coolness re- 
assured me. He believed me then in earnest ; 
there would be no painful scene, no agonizing 
last appeal. We would speak together of the 
past quietly, and then agree to bury it. 

“T should have preferred it if he had 
remained in the grounds ; but I did not offer 
any objection when he opened the little door, 
at the extremity of madame’s a/(ée retirée, and 
led me out of them. 

**T was surprised at the brief way in which 
he spoke of my letter. My allusion to a 
disappointed attachment did not surprise 
him, he said ; he had suspected it, but wished 
that it had been in his power to make me 
forgetful of it. In all this there was no 
word of reproach or confession of suffering. 
It was only from his coolness, I imagined, that 
he must be deeply wounded, and not being 
altogether without heart, I felt sorry for him. 
So when he said to me, ‘ This is the last even- 
ing we shall spend together; may we spend 
it in my way?’ I did not refuse him, though 
I mentally responded— 

“¢ For mercy’s sake, make it short.’ 

“<«T owe you the fulfilment of a promise,’ 
he said, ‘and should be sorry to say farewell 
to you till the debt is discharged. You will 
remember having expressed a wish some 
months ago to see a convent-school. This 
evening, with your leave, I will gratify the wish.’ 

*¢As you like,’ I said, ‘but I must tell 
you it was a mere whim, and had it been 
more, I am indifferent now to pleasures of 
any kind.’ 

““* But it would be a satisfaction to me to 
take you. I do not know that they will 
admit me, but they will not refuse you, that 
is, if we are in time.’ 

“He engaged a cab, and we were soon 
out of the city, on our way to the Convent of 
Sainte Martha. 

“Tf my fears had been in the least on the 
alert, I might have seen that there was some- 
thing portentous in his silence. During the 
drive he sat opposite me, his face dark and 
gloomy, while I was as unsuspicious of any 
treachery as I am that you will poison my 
coffee this evening. He handed me out of 
the cab, and, spider and fly, we entered the 
great hall of the convent. I was shown into 


an oratory, and requested to take a seat. I 





did so, and the superior left me, after a very 
slight salutation. I wondered that Emil had 
not followed, but supposing that gentlemen 
were excluded, I waited patiently enough. 
At last, growing weary, I would have 
cautiously looked into the hall. I dis- 
covered that the door was locked. I groped 
round the room in search of a bell, but there 
was none. I bethought me of escape through 
the window, but it was protected with iron rail- 
ings, and with a wild cry of despair I sank 
upon the floor, and buried my head in my 
hands to think, Was I entrapped, or had | 
only been forgotten? There could be no 
doubt but that I was a prisoner. When the 
certainty of this took possession of me I was 
desperate ; so desperate, so indignant, and so 
outraged that I became violent; but my 
strength failed me, and I grew more passive. 
Truth to say, it was long before anything 
like positive cruelty was practised on me. 
On the contrary, the superior exerted herself 
to win my affections, and to reconcile me to 
my situation. I have no doubt the convent 
had profited by my incarceration, and that 
reflection only made the place and the people 
more intolerable to me. 

“They tried hard to make me a proscelyte, 
but though, from a fear of provoking them to 
hostilities—against which I had no defence 
I attended mass, and conformed outwardly 
to their rules and regulations, I never gave 
them the encouragement of a voluntary act 
or word. I had not enough of the martyr 
spirit in me to refuse to keep the peace over 
externals. ‘It was all Naaman’s worship in 
the house of Rimmon,’ I told them; but the 
fear of God did really restrain me from a 
more complete bondage to the fear of man. 
When compelled to go into the confessional 
to receive instruction, I made no confession. 
Knowing my own ignorance and weakness, 
and how they make the word of God of none 
effect through their traditions, I refused to 
argue; but I told them that the light they 
followed was not the light for me. I had 
the blood of the old Covenanters in me, and 
that if the snare they had set for my feet was 
never broken here, my soul should escape 
from it some time. They could not be safe 
guides in religion and make themselves the 
creatures of a man whose design was to wreak 
his hatred and vindictiveness on the head of 
a defenceless girl. 

“At first they would smile at this strong 
way of putting it, but gradually they lost 
patience. The mask of divine love and 
charity fell off, and worse than all, revelations 











awaited me of the moral abyss which may 
await the helpless and unwary, even in 
these so-called religious houses. Oh, Emily, 
it has been a strange, bitter, altogether un- 
looked-for experience forme! The weak side 
of my character has been made a threshing- 
floor on which the flail of tribulation fell 
unceasingly for months. It seems as if I 
had had to have beaten out of me the dis- 
position to remain passive for peace’ sake and 
accept the inevitable, and to be maddened 
into a life-and-death struggle with the powers 
of darkness, human and spiritual. 

“ Here I, who thought I could not bear a 
taunt from my father, or the troubled atmo- 
sphere of my home if I thwarted him, had to 
oppose will and heart and conscience to 
priests, superior, and their reserve of irrita- 
ting nuns; and nerve myself to bear the 
worst that my silent contumacy might bring 
upon me. What must have become of me, 
my dear Emily, if He that is for us were not 
stronger than all they that be against us ?” 

“What you have suffered has been worth 
suffering, Bertha, if it has made you acquainted 
with the virtue of even the Garment’s Hem.” 

“Oh, and more, with the clasp of the Arms 
that come around and keneath,” she said, 
tremulously, her calm face irradiated with a 
light that made it really angelic. 

“T won’t take you over the steps that led 
to that night’s awful tragedy this morning, 
Emily ; but can you imagine the surprise and 
the alarm with which Harry and I recognised 
each other? Harry knew me the first. How 
strange that I should have believed him to 
be among the dead, and then have met with 
him amongst them! But, after all we've 
gone through, shan’t we be happy! We 
shouldn’t be able to estimate how happy, if 
we hadn’t been lost to each other,” and for 
a few moments she gave way to a quiet rain 
of tears. 

“What will mamma say? We must pre- 
pare her gently. I think we had better send 
you on before us as our herald. Oh, wouldn’t 
it be delightful if Philip would come back, 
and there could be a happy reunion in 
Scotland !” 

“Tf there could!” I said, my tears rising 
in turn, for I was thinking of the blank of 
which she was yet ignorant. 

“ And now, Bertha, my darling, you must 
let me be alone with Harry for awhile. You 
will not think me unkind ?” 

“No,” she said; “but he will tell me all 
your secrets afterwards. You won't gain 
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| “)earest, I would rather see him alone.” 

She told me where I should find him, and 
I tried to nerve myself for the task I had to 
perform. Oh, to dash the gladness of that 
exulting bridegroom with the news of his 
sister’s death. Justice to her obliged me to 
explain all the circumstances of her apparent 
unkindness. How would he bear it! How 
endure the fatal consequences of his one 
false step ! 

As soon as he saw me, he rose and em- 
braced me with a smile. 

“Good morning, Emily; I should think 
you will be inclined to box my ears for the 
| fright to which I so thoughtlessly subjected 
‘you. My word, but vou had your revenge. 
I thought that I had killed you.” 

I told him then that I had a great sorrow 
on my heart, which I must lay upon his. He 
looked startled. 

“Tt concerns Aline?” he replied. 

“Ves:* 

“Then you cannot prepare me for it: she 

lis dead.” 
He bowed his temples upon my hands in 
jan anguish of disappointment and remorse, 
}and when the temporary sharpness of it had 
subsided, he referred to the event of the 
Arethusa and the confusion about John 
Benson. 

As tenderly as I could I cleared up to him 
that painful mystery, and told him its con- 
sequences ; but how could words interpose 
to soften so hard a blow ? 

“My little sister!” was all he could say. 
“The diviner likeness of myself! to be killed 
through my folly while I was writing bitter 
things against her! Oh, but I thought that 
the way I saw good had prospered, and | 
was coming home in triumph, bringing the 
bride they refused me with me, and now | 
fee] like a murderer. My punishment is 








| greater than I can bear.” 


“ Harry, my dearest, what new grief is 
this?” cried Bertha when, impatient of her 
exile, she at last broke in upon us. 

“Tt means, my darling, that your husband, 
no more than any other man, can help his 
sins finding him out,” he said, as he took her 
in his arms ; but he left me to tell the strange, 
sad story over again, and she shared his 
sorrow ; she did not attempt to soothe it. 

I tried to soften his bitter self-accusation, 
but the sting of it had gone deep, and 
was not to be hastily extracted. 

“Why should I, more than any other man, 
escape the punishment of the sins of youth ?” 





much by excluding me.” 


he moaned. “Indeed, I would not complain 
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if only it had fallen on my own head ; but to 
know, while I light my own hearth-fire, I have 
quenched hers, and the man’s who had set 
his heart upon her, to say nothing of all that 
you and Bertha have had to suffer, indirectly 
through me, oh, it is bitter!” 

“Ves, Harry ; but for them the bitterness 
is past. They only know the sweetness of 
the immortal blessedness now, and you must 
not be too hard upon yourself. You were 
thoughtless, but you were not cruel. You 
could not see all that was to happen in 
consequence of your running away.” 

“No; but how is it that when our eyes 
are opened, we have always to find that we 
have seen too late. Aline, you say, saw too 
late. I have wrought-all this evil in the dark. 
I knew some compunction, certainly, but I 
thought the end justified the means, and I was 
bent on having my promotion before I came 
to you. What good now can any promotion 
or any success be tome? Every earthly good 
that falls to my lot must be embittered by 
the thought of the harm I have done to 
others.” 

It was natural that he should think so; 
but it is a mercy that the very poignancy of 
remorse brings its own alleviation. The 
valley of humiliation, into which my bright, 
brave, chivalrous Harry had passed, might in 
time prove sweet to him; but, ah, how sad 
it is! 

‘‘ That we, whose virtue is so weak, should have a 


will so strong, 
And stand blind on the rocks to choose the right path 


from the wrong ; 
To choose, perhaps, a love-lit hearth, instead of love 


and heaven, 
A simple rose, fora rose-tree that beareth seven-times- 


seven.” 
And how true is it— 


** That our cedars must fall round us, ere we see the 
light behind, 

Ay, sooth, we feel too strong in weal, to guess Thee on 
that road; 

But woe being come, the soul is dumb that crieth not 


on God.” 


We travelled all night, and arrived at 
Edinburgh in the morning. I proceeded to 
Leith by an early train, leaving the young 
couple to follow by the next, so that my 
uncle and aunt might be sufficiently prepared 
for the joyful surprise that awaited them. 

I arrived at Brambledown House just as 
an unusually late breakfast was being con- 
cluded. 

‘“Why, whatever has brought you here, 





Emily?” was the first greeting, and there 
followed such a volley of questions, that 
Archibald, who happened to be present, 
suggested the propriety of giving me a little 
breathing time. 

“IT come here as a herald,” I said, hastily 
untying my bonnet. “What Iam going to 
tell you will be a great shock on the first 
hearing, but it will prove an unmitigated joy, 
so I hope you will listen calmly.” 

“ Aunt Bertha, the good news I am about 
to break to you has reference to your sus- 
picions about the curl that was cut from the 
body washed upon Leith shore so many years 
ago, and which was buried for Henry Vine. 
Now I can clearly prove to you that that was 
a mistake. Uncle, recall the circumstances 
of the night when first you missed Harry, 
and I can explain why there was a confusion 
of identity. Harry left your office, resolved 
to run away to sea, and meeting a sailor-boy 
of his own height, they changed clothes. You - 
know what followed. But the real Henry 
Vine is a lieutenant among the engineers of 
the Royal Navy, and is on his way to see 
you.” 

Over the bewilderment, the excitement, I 
draw the veil. When I thought they were 
in some degree recovered from the first 
shock, like a skilled operator with a galvanic 
battery, I prepared to administer the second. 

“Now there is a resurrection from the 
dead more wonderful still. It will touch 
you more nearly; it will bring you greater 
joy. Can you hear it ?” 

“One almost trembles for what it may be,” 
said aunt, palpitating visibly ; “but nothing 
can crown the last news.” 

“Yes, but this will. Iam going to clear 
to you the mystery of Bertha’s elopement 
from Paris, her silence at Cairo, and her 
supposed death.” 

At the word supposed they all started to their 
feet, and I, rising with them, reiterated it. 

“Yes, supposed. I am going to prove to 
you that she never was at Cairo, that she 
never eloped from school, that she was only 
hid away in Paris by that dreadful Count 
out of motives of revenge. When she dis- 
appeared from the fension it was to be 
entrapped into a convent. Thinking he had 
laid her in a living tomb—from which was 
no escape—he betook himself to Cairo, and 
wrote to you of her elopement with him, and 
of her gradual decline and death, that he- 
might throw you off your guard and keep 
you from making troublesome enquiries. He 
may be there yet for all I know, or it is 
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possible that all the writing has been done| She stood, this un-nurse like nurse, listen- 
under cover; but be comforted, Bertha is | ing with unmoved face to the tale that must 
saved! She was accidently discovered by an | have been so familiar to her, the tale of 
English officer and rescued. ‘That E nglish | broken rest, of cough and pain and nausea, 
officer was Harry — Lieutenant Vine, you | of the desire for ease, even though the means 
know. Bride and bridegroom now; a few | that procured it might be in the end fatal. 


minutes will bring them here.” 


“‘ My days are as a shadow that declineth,” 


There was not much time to talk about|said the poor man. “ Why take the opium 
them before they arrived, and over the scene | from me now ? No, nurse, you must be kind ; 
I will again draw the veil. It is too sacred | tell the doctor to let me have it.” 
for the common gaze. ‘There were tears and} “We have no influence,” she returned. 


blessings, forgiveness, joy, and reunion. 


CHAPTER LII—MELANIE AND THE 
ASTROLOGER. 


NCE during a short stay with Harry | 


and his wife in London I had gone 
over at Harry’s request to St. Agnes’ Hos- | 
pital to visit a poor fellow who had served 
under him, been taken ill, and was_pro- 
nounced incurable. Sitting by his bedside 
my attention was attracted to one of the 
nurses, who was moving about among the 
smooth, clean, formal beds in the discharge 
of her duty. ‘The elegance of her figure, 
the grace and ease of her movements, inde- 
finably associated her with one whom I had 
not seen for the last ten years, and the mass 
of black, waving hair, gathered behind into 


a kind of chignon served to strengthen the | 


association. 

“T am sure I have seen that face before,” 
I involuntarily exclaimed. And the sick man 
replied— 

“A lady born, if she is only a nurse to 
the like of us, for all her gentle airs cling 
to her. ‘They say she lives separate from 
her husband, and by that a tale may hang, 
for, though she wears a wedding ring, she 
isn’t in black.” 

Here he stopped short, for she was coming 


knew the voice well, but oh! how 

‘hanged was that face of beauty! Smallpox 

had rendered the once fair, seductive teatures 

almost repulsive ; the rouge was gone, for 
| there was no charm left for it to heighten. 
iI marked the ring upon her finger and the 
cross upon her breast, the charms attached 
{to her watch chain, while a rosary hung by 
|her girdle, showing plainly enough that she 
|had gone back to her former belief and prac- 
itice. Suddenly she looked up and met my 
eye full upon her. ‘The recognition was 
mutual. 

“Miss Mordaunt !” 

“Here we meet,” I replied, extending my 
hand. “ But a strange vocation this for you, 
| Mélanie Clére.” 

} « Strange fortunes have brought me here,’ 
| she replied. 

“And are you going to pass on without 
anything further? Do you think I have no 
ear either for your weal or your woe ?” 

““No, Miss Mordaunt, I know better than 
that. It would be a relief to me to open my 
heart to you, little as I could expect that you 
would give me it; but come with me this 
way.” 

Sending another nurse on her round she 
took me into a tiny apartment which was es- 
pecially appropriated to her own use, and, 
sitting with her beside an open window, I 
listened to a story as romantic as Mélanie’s 


i 7 e can but follow his instructions.’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 











within hearing. I watched her as she stooped 
over the bed of the next patient. She spoke 
to him, and I detected a slightly foreign 
accent; then she approached my friend, and 
bowed slightly to his visitor. Her mind was 
evidently too pre-occupied for her to take 
active notice of anybody. It was with quiet, 
drooping eyes and languid attention that she |s 
stood looking down on her patient. 

“Well, Mr. Peters, what news for the 
doctor to-day? Is the pain easier?” she 
asked with queenly graciousness. “Isn't it 
time that we lessened the quantity of 
opium ?” 





romantic self. 

Taking up the thread from the time when 
her correspondence with me ceased, I will 
for brevity’s sake tell the story in my own 
words, earnestly entreating the attention of 
all the consulters of Coupelle or of Zadkiel, 
all the believers in divination and sooth- 
saying, whether their oracles be Persians, or 
Egyptians, or Medes, descendants of the 
priests of Isis, or dark-browed, white-haired, 
palsied Argols of to-day, carrying on their 
trade with mystic glasses or with nicely con- 
cealed galvanic apparatus, gaily-dressed 
mediums in spacious rooms, or withered 
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crones on rickety bedsteads, fumbling their 
cards, tobacco pipe in mouth and gin-bottle 
by their side. 

Lordly Arbaces, witches of Endor, sages of 
Hecla and Vesuvius, ye have not yet ceased 
out of the lands, and yet secretly in the night 
children of credulity steal down your haunts 
and climb into your garrets, seeking to know 
of you the things which are hidden with 
God. 

“Surely in vain the net is spread in the 
sight of any bird ;” but these creatures of 
the air are wiser than the blind praying the 
blind to lead them. 

Mademoiselle Clére found the invalid lady 
to whom she had engaged herself a hard task- 
mistress, and yet taskmistress is not the right 
word, for it was not of toil she complained, 
but of exnuz, the ennut of having to amuse— 
she with her small capability of amusing and 
patrician liking for being amused—the un- 
amusable of having to sympathize with every 
imaginable ailment, besides enduring an un- 
limited amount of sarcasm and complaining. 

Contradiction unstrung every nerve of 
Madame’s sensitive anatomy. ‘Therefore 
Mademoiselle Clére, however wrongfully 
rebuked, must never defend herself. Solitude 
depressed her; therefore Mademoiselle Clére, 
how much soever her fancy wandered, must 
never be absent in body. Moreover, Madame 
was subject to hysteria, and did not like to be 
left with anyone unused to her, for fear lest 
an intemperate douche of cold water or an 
inconveniently strong application of hartshorn 
should have the effect of liberating the divine 
particle and ending a life invaluable only to 
her precious self. Mélanie, like any other 
slave, white or black, hated her thraldom, 
but knew not how to escape it. One diffi- 
culty, she said, was in Madame’s curiosity. 
‘The letters were handed to her in the morn- 
ings, and she invariably looked at the post- 
mark on those addressed to her companion 
before passing them to her. 

This made an advertisement dangerous, 
for if her suspicions were once aroused she 
would be almost unbearable. 

“ But why,” I asked, “did you not get 
some of your old friends to advertise for 
you?” 

“Qh,” she said, “I never thought of 
that.” 

Strange that a mind so deep, so subtle as 
hers should not be more fertile in resources. 

But to proceed. One morning, as she took 
up the paper to read the Court Circular to 
Madame, a strange advertisement took her 





eye ; an advertisement not worthy of a second 
reading, but pondered over by Mélanie the 
whole day, and responded to by the evening’s 
post. Blended with the curiosity which every 
girl feels about her own future, Mélanie had 
an intolerable anxiety to turn over a happier 
page of existence, and participate again in the 
gaieties and pleasures of life. Would it ever 
be permitted to her? Was her eine fort 
et dure to be prolonged into grey hairs, old 
age, and all that should tend to make life 
not worth having ? The question might be 
answered for her. 

The famous Persian astrologer, Hadrada, 
being on a short visit to England, and con 
templating an early tour through all the 
Courts of Europe, would give accurate and 
minute information as to the future of any 
correspondent who should enclose his or her 
portrait, stating also the hour and place of 
birth. The fee was small, and the bait too 
attractive to be resisted. Her application 
received an answer which, though it pre 
sented a difficulty, spread before her a future 
which far exceeded her most sanguine hopes. 

She was told that if she would walk round 
the Danejohn at a certain hour she would 
meet with the arbiter of her destiny. He 
would wear a college-cap, and be found in the 
act of reading. He was twenty-two years of 
age, and possessed of considerable property in 
land and houses. His initials were “ E. H.,” 
and he belonged to Berkshire. I wonder if 
Madame Gris noticed anything unusual in 
her companion’s demeanour that morning ? 
Certain it is that by a great deal of manceu- 
vring and plotting she contrived, at the hour 
stated, to arrive where her stars were wanting 
her. 

Her head full of the apparition of a young 
man in a college-cap, unconsciously reading 
a book for a sign, she walked round the 
Danejohn ; and yet, when the phenomenon 
was objectively apprehended, she gave a little 
start which might have been taken for a start 
of recognition. ‘The reader's absorption did 
not keep him from raising his eyes or looking 
hard at her. So they passed. 

Twice again they met, performing the 
same circuit, the reader’s look becoming 
each time more wistful and intense. She 
returned home with the consciousness that 
she was followed. A glance had satisfied her 
that the young man was handsome, and that 
was enough. So far, the oracle had not lied. 
The initials and the property in land and 
houses were taken on trust. If there was a 


vague dread that she might, after all, lose 
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sight of him, and the remainder of the pre- preferred being a companion to a nice 
diction be unfulfilled, she was speedily re-- young man than to her hysterical and 
assured. |exacting countrywoman. Edward Hindley, 

She could not look out of her window but’ of Marsh Hall, in the county of Berks, was 
he appeared at the window of the lodging-| the man whom her horoscope had so happily 
house opposite. She could not move, either | thrown in her way ; but she did not inform 
in company with Madame or solus, but he met | him of the part astrology had played in the 
her. Soon from a look of recognition he} matter. That, she argued, was unnecessary. 
passed to a grave salutation, and, in process | Besides, to have divulged it would have been 
of time, there was the hoped-for sequence | to confess to a weakness on her part, a pluck 
of clandestine correspondence and _ stolen} ing of apples from the Tree of Knowledge. 
interviews, ending as the astrologer had| naughty as that which expelled mother Eve 
predicted. from Paradise. After all, what had he to do 

For it chanced that one morning Ma-| with it? To him it was a mere case of love 
demoiselle Clére, having absented herself | at first sight ; and Mélanie knew that she was 
an unusually long time from the house, | beautiful, and that her charms justified his 
Madame fidgeted thereat, and great was her} precipitance. Behold her, then, with all 
consternation when the cause for delay was| her heart desired—a husband like-minded 
made known and the companion returned—| with herself who worshipped her attractions, 
a bride. I believe that Mélanie completed|and surrounded her with every luxury that 
the transfer of her effects while Madame was | wealth can furnish and an ease-loving nature 
in a fit of hysterics, for which even sal | esteem ! Little she recked that beauty had 
volatile was insufficient; and_ that, when | won her husband’s love, and that on this 
ready for the finale, she went to take a/same frail, fleeting, charm of beauty she must 
kindly farewell of her, Madame forestalled | depend to retain her empire over him and to 
her intention in a way that left her no|keep him at her side. The time was far 








resource but a French shrug of her Italian | distant when she should have to resign this 


shoulders, and a slightly ironical bow. 


How much can be expressed by gesture | 


only those who have been acquainted with | 
silent, subtle, highly-polished beings like | 
Mélanie can know. 

“We will dispense with the ceremonies, | 
since even so late as this morning you did 
not think it necessary to prepare me for them. 
It might have been to your interest to pro- 
pitiate my good will; but that you have, for 
once, failed to see. It is your own loss. 
Like the rest of your class, you are selfish 
and ungrateful; so selfish, so ungrateful, 
that you can commit yourself to this heart- 
less desertion of your afflicted patroness and 
best friend. I should wonder, only one learns 
to wonder at nothing ; to resign oneself, that 
isall. If I thought I was entitled to expect 
better things of you, having been so kind, 
and put up with so much that is not amiable 
in you, to say nothing of having so often put 
myself about to give you pleasure, I might 
have reflected that it was my fate to suffer. 
My friends always said I had too much heart. 
This is the consequence: I am the victim of 
those who have none.” 

To all this Mélanie replied, “ Good morn- 
ing !” and then made another of her abrupt 
transitions into new life, new scenes, and new 
associations ; nor was it much wonder if, in 
her innate ingratitude and want of heart, she 


sceptre ; and when it came, there would be 
nothing in the world, either for him or for 
her, worth living for—according to Mélanie’s 
notions. The memory of past triumphs is 
the portion that such minds lay up to feed 
upon, and a supreme indifference is_ their 


|refuge against the pain of more active 


emotions. 

Little did she reck either of the Vesuvian 
flame of jealousy that sometimes shot across 
his brow, to leave a deeper pallor. The red 
tongue of a hidden flame flattered her vanity 
by proclaiming the vast conception her vassal 
lord had of her power. He was proud of 
her, proud to intoxication, proud of the court 
paid to her; but when he saw that to herself 
the homage was sweet, his brow darkened, 
and pungent, passionate expressions were 
wont to escape him. Yet Mélanie, with her 
careless, easy manners, and her soft, bewitch- 
ing grace, knew how to soothe him and bring 
him into humour again; and so for six years 
she lived, loving not so much her husband 
as the position he had given her and the de- 
ceitful favour of the world. 

“The wind passeth over it, and it is gone; 
and the beauty thereof falleth away,” and so 
this child late born into the world of fashion 
was to prove when, after a severe visitation 
of smallpox, she recovered, the wreck of her 
former self. 
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“T would rather have died than have lived 
to be like that,” was her piteous exclamation 
when she first saw in the glass her altered 
face. 

“TI will never go into company again. I 
will stay at home, and Edward must stay, 
too.” 

But Edward ‘was differently minded, and 
though at first very sympathizing and kind, 
he soon grew weary of retirement, and was 
content to go into society without her. More, 
he grew indifferent. His nature, shallow as 
her own, did not render him superior to the 
loss of external loveliness in the being whom 
he had professed to adore. 

His affections evaporated as rapidly as the 
frosty mist of dawn in the warmth of the 
advancing sun. 

Now there was another side of his character 
to learn, and the poor, spoiled thing said in 
her bitterness— 

“T wish I had anything to love me—any- 
thing that could win back his love. I wish 
I had a little child; perhaps he would love 
me for that.” 

But she never thought of chastening her 
soul to meekness, and trying what self-forget- 
fulness, cheerful resignation, and an endeavour 
to compensate what he had lost in her by an 
increased devotion to him might do for her. 
She only thought of the evenings she had 
spent with him in brilliant rooms and the 
evenings she was spending now, while some- 
times the early hours of morning did not 
herald his return. She had nothing in her 
solitude to fall back upon. Her mind was 
uninformed ; her conscience a spectre which 
tormented her when alone, and of the higher 
consolations of religion she had “learned 
without coming toa knowledge.” At last the 
disappointed spirit refused to keep silence. 
Bitterly one morning she reproached her hus- 
band at the breakfast table, while he with 
tantalizing coolness continued to peruse his 
broadsheet without deigning a reply, until 
she said— 

“‘T wish I had never seen you.” 

Then across the margin of the paper came 
a look which froze Mélanie’s soul. To use 
her own words— 

“ He looked at me like a mocking ‘fiend.” 

“You should not have gone round the 
Danejohn for the purpose, then.” 

“7 go round the Danejohn to meet you ? 
I, who never saw you nor knew of your exist- 
ence till that morning.” 

“All that is true, fair lady, I will grant. 
Nevertheless, the morning that we met you 





were not there by chance; you were a con- 
senting party to a plot, and you went there 
for the mere sake of the rencontre.” 

“ How do you know?” cried the miserable 
girl ‘Have I been deceived? duped ? 
Explain yourself.” 

** Allow me, then, the honour of introdu- 
cing myself as your unknown correspondent, 
Hadrada.” 

“ You Hadrada! Surely you are jesting. 
What do you mean ?” 

“‘T cannot prove my words, for I had the 
consideration to destroy the first letter that 
I received from you on the very day I married 
you, and yet the fact remains that you see in 
me the celebrated Persian astrologer, 
Hadrada. Am Ia Persian? Iam not. Am 
I an astrologer? The divine harmony of the 
spheres I have never so much as cared to hear, 
if ‘he that hath ears may hear it.’ The only 
inkling I have of the science is a belief that 
both Venus and Mars have stood over the 
first house of my nativity, and were lord and 
lady of the ascendant at my baptism ; but at 
that knowledge I have arrived by the process 
of deduction, drawing the inference from the 
subsequent events of my career. Am I 
Hadrada? Yes, if I so choose to subscribe 
myself, there is no law against the employ- 
ment of a nom de guerre. The famous Per- 
sian astrologer, Hadrada, I was to you at one 
time. Say, did I not make my prophecies 
bring their own fulfilment? If all astrologers 
undertook to do as much for the fair native 
they would have their hands full.” 

A dead silence followed, Mélanie not 
daring to ask any questions, she felt so com- 
pletely foiled ; but in a few minutes her perse- 
cutor, for her further enlightenment, con- 
tinued— 

“ Now, before you went to Canterbury you 
lived at a town called Noreham. I have 
heard you refer to it. One circumstance 
which took place during your stay there you 
will easily call to mind ; your memory, I have 
observed, being good on such points.” 

“Yes,” she retorted, aware from his tone 
of the suggestion of a taunt, and suspecting 
the nature of it. “I do not lose from my 
casket the pearls that I see you most carefully 
treasure. I have learned their value by wit- 
nessing your regard for them.” 

“Good, madame. I have still reason to 
be proud of my wife. I am glad to see that 
your talent for repartee has not played you 
false with the rest of your charms, You and 
I have had some little differences about what 
you were pleased to call my ridiculous 
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jealousy. I had imagined there would be no 
more on that score, but positively your 
diamond wit ought not to expend itself on 
glass. Very well, then, you will easily 
remember an artist of the name of Lomas 
painting you as a contadina.” 

“¥ dp,” 

* And you will remember that he once met 
with you in Canterbury and spoke to you ?” 

“Yes, but I was with Madame Gris, and 
we did not change many words.” 

“It matters not whether you changed 
twenty or two. ‘That man came once into 
this neighbourhood, and my younger brother 
sat to him. I can recollect quite well. I was 





standing lazily by the fireplace thinking 
whether or not I should go fishing, and while | 
I was hesitating I examined his pictures. One| 
of them took my fancy irresistibly. It repre- 
sented a full, ripe, luscious, seductive kind of 
beauty, such a beauty as Rubens might have 





been delighted to transfer to his canvas, but 
would have been much in danger of vulgari-| 
zing if he had. This artist was a refined | 
Englishman, and he had not vulgarized; 
neither had he, he declared, exaggerated. 

“¢Then it is from life,’ I said. ‘Who 
has been the model ?’ 

“«*T am not at liberty to say.’ 

‘“His confounded scruples threatened to 
frustrate an intention rising in my mind, so 
I consoled myself by souring the grapes that 
had tempted me. 

““* The portrait is highly flattered, without 
doubt.’ 

“*QOn the contrary, it is on the pre- 
Raphaelite principle—justice without mercy.’ 

“* My curiosity was raised. I offered hand- 
somely for the picture, but the artist refused 
to sell it. I thought of that picture till it 
grew into me, and was the one object that my 
mental eye saw. I dreamed about it at night, 
I mused about it in the day, till I resolved 
that I would find out the original, and for the 
shadow possess, if* possible, the substance. 
I found Lomas stupidly tenacious of his 
scruples. ‘The only clue which, after a great 
deal of persuasion, he consented to give me 
was that he had seen the lady in Canterbury 
and that he believed that she was still resi- 
dent there. To Canterbury I went. I 
frequented every church, every theatre, 
every promenade. I threaded every street ; 
I haunted every suburb, but without success. 
I tried various schemes, and the last one I 
projected succeeded. 

“ An astrological advertisement happened 











to be discussed in my presence. I heard it 





remarked that, incredible as it might appear, 
it was sure to be, in a pecuniary sense, a 
great catch. ‘That its victims would not only 
be among the poor, the ignorant, and the 
thoughtless, but that young ladies and 
educated women would secretly respond 
with a curiosity that had in it that element 
of old-world superstition on which the wise 
man and enchanter have traded before the 
days of Hermes Trismegistus, of Moses, or 
the Pharaohs. This information did not 
shock me, for I knew something of the easy 
credulity of girls. ‘ Frailty, thy name is 
woman,’ I would have said with Shakespeare, 
and would have loved woman no less that it 
was so. It was never a part of my romance 
to set up a high standard for my own alter 
ego, when I didn’t pretend to be cut after any 


| perfect moral pattern myself. Accordingly, I 


spread a net which might take you if you 
saw it and were foolish enough or, I beg your 
pardon, venturous enough to walk in. You 
know the rest. Five or six letters came to 
hand one morning with the accompanying 
photographs, some of them as simpering as 
the originals. ‘They all got packed back to 
their respective writers, with the enclosed fee, 
and two or three lines informing them that 
they were destined to celibacy and to lose 
their hair and front teeth young. One 
envelope I opened assured me that my end 
was answered ; the features portrayed tallied 
with the picture in my mind, and I was no 
longer in quest of a phantom of an ideal, but 
of a real, magnificent, beautiful woman, un- 
happily situated, and, to all appearances, in 
no way averse to matrimony. I was not so 
infatuated, however, that I could not be 
cautious. I would see this magnificence 
in its own flesh and blood and material 
raiment before I would in any wise commit 
myself. Therefore the walk around the 
Danejohn. 

“‘On meeting you there, I found that neither 
distance, nor imagination, nor even art, had 
waved in your favour the enchanter’s wand. 
You did not disappoint me neither then nor 
since; for never was maiden more easily 
won. Here you sit—my wife!” and he 
bowed 

“Well, if this disclosure is painful to you, 
I cannot help it. I had never intended to 
make it, for fear of confusing you and 
awaking an embarrassing, troublesome con- 
sciousness that might render you less happy 
in your marriage. Even nowI have not been 
prompted by ill-nature; but when you told 
me that you wished you had never seen me, 
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the impulse to show you my appreciation of 
that remark was irresistible. You will be 
warned by it to abstain from any further 
allusion to the unlucky accident that took 
you round the Danejohn; and beware of 
aggravating me as you have done this morn- 
ing. I never taunted you on that score, or 
any other. I kept my secret since you kept 
yours, and but for you could have carried it 
to my grave. Now that we understand each 
other, I entreat you make yourself happy. 
You shall have everything you want—every- 
thing that money can purchase ; but don’t 
suppose that because you choose to shut 
yourself up I am to swing contentedly in the 
cage all day with you ; it’s unreasonable.” 

The scene did not end here. Mélanie had 
been silent because she was stunned, but she 
gave the silver change of speech as soon as 
it came to her. She recriminated on him for 
treachery and plotting ; he returned her words 
to her with interest for her credulity and 
declared husband-seeking. 

The accusation was too bitter, even for 
Mélanie. She saw that she had not, never 
had had, from him that respect which is the 
basis of the best kind of affection. Her 
humiliation was entire, and the old instinct 
of flight and concealment took possession of 
her. So that night, while he was forgetting 
his annoyances in the society of the beautiful 
and the gay, the young wife, stung to despera- 
tion, wild with remorse, secured all the money 
or jewels that she could lay her hands on, and 
fled. 

She would have gone upon the stage, but 
even stage-paint would not hide her scars ; 
so she bought her admission into a hospital 
as nurse, and wandering up and down its 
sick-wards she tries to endure its monotony 
and affect the interest we can hardly suppose 
she feels in its humble, suffering inmates. 

I think she has schooled herself to some 
purpose. Only once did she confide the 
story of her sufferings and humiliation. It 
was to a really pious Catholic, heavily afflicted. 
The good woman heard the sad story, and 
sympathized with it; but, without much 
trouble, persuaded her that all her sin and 
sorrow arose from the fact of her having 
abjured the Roman Catholic faith. She 
effected her reconversion, and, dying, left 
her to the spiritual oversight of her own 
re So let us, for the present, leave 

er. 





CHAPTER LIII.—THE UNRAVELLED SKEIN 
WOUND UP. 


“Das ist eben der Fluch der bésen That, 
Dass sie fortzeugend immer Boses muss gebiren. 


T is the year 1866, a year in which God's 
judgments walk abroad in the earth 
hand in hand with mercy. 

The times are not ignorant, that sin should 
be “winked at.” The rod of the Divine 
wrath has been the pestilence, not in the 
chamber and in the street, but in the stall 
and in the field, and our fair flocks and herds 
have bowed themselves, while dismayed agri- 
culturists have tried patiently to remain in 
their lot, beholding near them their neigh 
bours’ buried heaps, and knowing that with 
the morrow their own desolating turn may 
come. Perplexed legislators have ventilated 
coercive measures for the expatriation of 
rinderpest and foot-rot, while in the churches 
prayer has been made that the wide-waving 
but unseen brand of destruction might be 
quenched. 

On the sea also have the Almighty steps 
been hid, and the bleak months of January 
and February saw our shores strewn with 
wreck and heard the wail of the widow and 
the cry of the uncomprehending but affrighted 
orphan child. 

A few months back we saw the powers of 
Europe with one consent get upon their feet, 
and, as we hoped, that they ‘might sit them 
down again in peace and compose themselves 
for a little amicable chat at the approaching 
Congress. Russia, irritated that Madame Aus 
tria would not take in her crinoline as re- 
quested, struck a blow which the grand old 
amazon resented, and Italy, who like an 
oppressed step-child had been grimacing 
behind her back, pointing with envy at the 
Venetian lace which she believed her right, 
doubled her small white fist and seconded 
the assault. : 


But to drop a figure so absurd and so. 


beneath the occasion, let us speak with seem 
ing sympathy of Italy. ‘Long trammelled 
with the purple of her youth,” she has risen 
from the grave. Bleeding from a thousand 
wounds, impatient of endurance, she has 
made occasion of a slight pretext to rush with 
such haste on Austria as might urge on a war 
steed, maddened with trumpet blast and the 
clang of brazen-lipped instruments and the 
deep roll of the drum. Garibaldi, you 
radical! We pride ourselves seeing what you 
have done, that the honours we paid you in 
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this country, the anti-Shakesperian celebra- 
tion we gave you isn’t on the conscience of 
our government. ‘Take it as an antidote to 
the homage paid you—when dukes lodged you 
and ladies of rank courted your smile ; when 
honest citizens pressed round you in the great 
glass house, and held up their little children 
for you to kiss, and passed their wives and 
their daughters before you that they might 
touch your patriot, nay, radical hand, and you 
were as wearied as many a lord bishop, who, 
at an overcrowded confirmation, is tempted 
to wish for a special gift of hands—that our 
government stood aloof from you and at last 
showed its good breeding in the polite way 
in which it intimated that you had better 
limp back to Italy. If our brave Whig 
government did not countenance you, oh, 
Garibaldi, how shall you survive the frown of 
the present administration, how endure its 
sneer? For you have laid yourself open to 
the charge of revolutionizing and aggressing, 
and so given great cause of offence to respect- 
able people in this part of the world. 

We, of England, do not approve of revo- 
lutions. Do not quote our past history in 
disproof. We have got what we wanted. We 
are safe in our glorious constitution, and we 
do not mean to revolutionize any more. So 
passing upon you our grave censure, prisoner 
of Caprera ! we say you ought to have waited. 

There was mourning in the high places of 
our land when the state lost its stately prop- 
ping tree, and from the valleys we looked and 
behold it was fallen. 

Nevertheless the leat thereof withered not, 
but in a green old age was Lord Palmerston 
taken from the places that shall know him no 
more. 

Let the laurels of the good rest upon his 
tomb! Let English hearts» embalm his 
memory ! 

Owing to the failure of the Redistribution 
of Seats Bill the present government has re- 
signed, and the star of the Tories is in the 
ascendant. 

Earl Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and his com- 
peers refuse to compromise, and when we so 
want them stand aside. 


There is in these days no comfort in scep- 
ticism. When intelligence reaches us from 
the seat of war of thousands who have fallen, | 
fallen while we slept, our only consolation is | 
the thought that when God has made the | 
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has just reached us that the Italians have not 
struggled in vain; that Venetia is ceded to- 
them through the French emperor; but the 
bitterest enemies of Austria may feel grateful 
for the present armistice. 

Beautiful queen, throned on her hundred 
isles! We look away from her to where the 
last reverberations of those awful guns have 
only just died away; where ranks upon ranks 
they lie, forms that mothers’ bosoms have 
enkerchieft, cut down like grass before the 
scythe, compact as drifted lines of snow, 
numerous as the leaves shaken from a great 
forest over which the whirlwind has passed ; 
and revolted at the carnage we cry, “ Scatter 
the men that delight in war.” At a pinnacle 
of great power Napoleon now stands. His 


haughty front is impenetrable; it reveals 
nothing. He plants his foot on Rome, and 


his heel is Pio Nono’s guard and Victor 
Emmanuel’s check. Antonelli and his brother 
cardinals may kiss it, gnashing their teeth at 
Garibaldi’s success. Garibaldi will not heed. 

** Peace,” says the emperor ; but the powers 
around, distrustful of the word, seek vainly to 
read the cabalistic characters in his girdle. 
They cannot; the emperor’s policy defies 
them. 

There are those who say that England will 
lose her place among the nations ; that she will 
become in time a Popish power, and they point 
to the increase of Romish chapels and con- 
vents among us in proof of the fact. But 
pointing them back for all reply to Rome, we 
say,—‘‘ What matters it that the tail and 
mane of the beast grow if the head is to 
come off. It may run a yard or two like the 
decapitated geese that the hen-wives used to 
tell us about when we were children, but, 
vitality gone, it will not run very far.” 

Zealous Dissenters speak of the growth of 
Ritualism in the Church of England. Let 
them not ignore the fact that she is a reformed 
Church, and if the beast in its expulsion has 
left the trail of its hoof adown her aisles, and 
certain of her priests, setting their faces 
towards Rome, have delighted to keep beside 
it—(as whales and other queer fish delight in 
the proximity of the gulf-stream)—let her not 
be anathematized from floor to ceiling, from 
vestry to outer court, for their sakes. 

Let the Church rather repair her hedges 
and waste places, and fence herself about, 
that “the wild boar may not waste her.” 

England as yet sits calmly on her liquid 


“wrath of man to praise Him, the remainder | throne watching the convulsive throes, the 


of wrath He will restrain.” 


‘humbled pride, the struggle for life in the 
Now everything rushes on to a crisis. News | great nations of the Continent. So let her 
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sit, equipping not navies but missionaries, 
till the hour comes in which she is bidden 
to arise ; then if she go forth, it will be in the 
power and the might that prevailed over 
Amalek and brought down the walls of 
Jericho with the blast of rams’ horns. 

Oh, we may be agonized with the discords 
that reach our ear, but we believe they all 
tend to wonderful harmonies! We may be 
made miserable by the dust and din, but we 
believe the contending forces are but the 
vassals of Jehovah, and that their ambitions 
will but be made the ministers of his pleasure. 
If we could not take refuge in the sublime 
declaration that ‘‘the Lord reigneth,” where 
would be our confidence? With it, why 
should we in our generation give place to 
fear? The psalm of Moses is our long 
inheritance. 

For this résumé no apology is offered. Why 
should we be without eye, without ear, for any- 
thing but the grapes and warblers in our own 
vines and fig-trees? Still, Emily Mordaunt 
feels that the time for the shaking of hands 
has come, and that she has detained her 
readers too long to dismiss them with a formal 
bow or unceremonious ‘‘God speed you.” 
You have visited often with her this spot 
under the ash-tree, this rising of earth is 
known to you, and though you realize nothing 
but the mould and the perennial flowers, you 
know who sleeps there. 

But this gleam of white marble is new. 
Do you approve of the design ?—a broken 
column round which twines a many-tendrilled 
vine, and the inscription,— 





Sacred to the Memory of Adrian Hay, 
who died Nov. 30, 18—. 
Also to Aline Vine, betrothed of the above, 
who died Dec. 6, 18—. 


“ Lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in Death 
they are not divided.” 


This month two fair children have often 
visited it and have returned with news of 
what wild flowers they have seen there, and 
how they have heard the organ peal. Look 
at them and they will remind you of two 
bonny bairns that you saw in a Scottish 
home twining round a hoary Highland pine, 
lisping psalms and hymns, or asking stories 
of sheep-dogs and, with awesome whispers, of 
innocents and ghaists. And when they speak 
with curious, wondering eyes of poor Auntie 
Aline, and ask for the hundredth time what 
she was like—for that grave in Noreham 


mystery for which their young minds are not 
yet ripe—your eye rests on the sweet sensi- 
tive face of the younger one, recollections of 
another child come back like a tide, and 
pointing to the unfaded portrait on the wall 
irresistibly you exclaim, “Thou Aline rightly 
named.” 

But papa is ordered away to Malta. He 
must be ready in a month, and mamma and 
baby are going too. The query has been, 
“Will Aunt Emily go?” But Aunt Emily 
cannot leave her graves and her Noreham 
friends, and has asked for Bertha and Aline 
to be left at home with her that she may try 
her old vocation on them. Unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, however, forbid. 

We would fain feel glad that we need not 
take leave of Mélanie in the hospital where 
she had hid herself. No; she is again 
mistress of her husband’s _ stately halls. 
Called to attend a patient who had sus- 
tained a slight fracture and had been carried 
into one of the wards where she presided, 
Mélanie met with her forsaken lord. The 
meeting that brought dismay to her exceed- 
ingly delighted him. He was remorseful and 
conciliating, and she was easily persuaded to 
reunite the cords of destiny which her own 
hand had severed. It was on condition, 
however, that he never again taunted her 
with a piece of folly in which he had par- 
ticipated ; but conditions are readily sub- 
scribed to by a really penitent man. Mélanie 
says that, were it not for “her memories,” 
she should be very happy. She has in a 
great measure recovered her faded beauty 
and still has power to please. I wonder 
sometimes in what statutes she is now to be 
found. I should suppose the Protestant ; 
but it would be ungracious in parting to 
dwell upon that. 

Mr. Kepler is still the chief shepherd of 
the parish, genial and fresh as ever. Every 
year endears him and his excellent wife in 
the hearts of the people, and the poor arise 
and bless them. Direct in the Apostolical 
Succession—if Mr. Kepler’s can be proved— 
his son, returned from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, acts as his curate. He shares in his 
father’s popularity, and is a special favourite 
with the young ladies of the congregation. 
His eyes sparkle as brightly as of yore, and 
his cheek has not been paled to ashiness 
either by his devotion to divinity or any of 
the classic Nine. Rumour hath it that he 
hath been long looking askance at Miss 
Annie Herbert, a young lady who has been 


churchyard has to them the interest of a| declared to be on the shelf, but who looks 
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as roguishly down on the world that has put 
her there as ever she did at sixteen. 

Racy, romping Annie Herbert, we cannot 
speak of any great moral reformation in her, 
since Time seems only to have matured her 
naughtiness. We have not had opportunity, 
since she left behind her her sparkling teens, 
to invite our readers to her hearthstone or her 
board ; but we can aver from experience that 
the repast served up there, if light, is whole- 
some, accompanied ever by a piquant sauce 
for which there is no recipe that we can lay 
our hands on. The believers in the sub- 
stantial household loaf without any appetiz- 
ing concomitants, or worse still, those ultra 
vigorous abstainers from all but a-kind of 
Passover morsel eaten in haste, may have 
their righteous souls grieved with her incon- 
sistencies. They do not alarm us, even when 
our eye wanders to mortality’s final resting- 
place, or Nature wears the spiritualizing calm 
of the first bridal between Earth and Sky. 

“But for a clergyman’s wife! For a 
clergyman’s wife!” is heard in a prolonged 
chorus, for still this very proper, conventional 
world does not like to see its naughty children 
put in sacred places. 

Never mind; I have my own private 
opinion. If it were shared in by respectable 
folk I might out with it, but as it is only 
endorsed by a rheumatic cobbler, who lives 
up in a garret in Church-street-alley, and has 
a little blind child, whom Annie is teaching 
to read by means of raised letters, it may not 
be worth much. 

One chance pilgrim to the grave beneath 
the ash-tree I must not forget to mention. 
The light-hearted Italian traveller, who, like 
the cuckoo, seemed only a wandering voice 
and a passing vision, finding himself near 
Noreham, was again attracted to a spot where 
he said his heart had been made warm, and 
where undoubtedly his fancy had been fired. 
He did not find—whoever does ?—all who 
had lived in his genial memory through the 
lapse of years, but his footsteps wandered to 
the trysting-tree of the ‘“ promessi sposi.” 
“Ah, gran Dio, morir si giovine!” he mur- 
mured as he laid thereon a wreath and floral 
cross, which with native taste and art he had 
wrought for it. 

Poor Amantelli! bitterer tears than his 
careless eyes need ever know had been shed 
upon it. Large drops had fallen from one 


who had said, “It is a wonder that the dread | p 


of unknown consequences does not keep the 
very youngest and the very weakest of us 
from the commission of a wilful sin. If the 


world could know my punishment, the world 
might shorten its day of provocation and learn 
wisdom for the future.” 

I may add how beautiful it would be if in 
all hearts sorrow. and repentance fulfilled the 
divine mission accomplished in him and in 
her to whom he turns for comfort. 

This was the last I saw of Amantelli, but 
not the last I heard of him. 

The Times had in its varied columns one 
day the melancholy intelligence that a tourist 
in the Alps had missed his way and been 
precipitated into an abrupt chasm, whence 
he was taken up lifeless). On the deceased 
had been found letters addressed to Signor il 
Capitane Amantelli, a pocket-book, and a 
small French Testament with the foregoing 
name inscribed. 


Emil, Count Beaujolais, I beg your pardon. 
I do not know that I am introducing you in 
due order, for I had nearly forgotten you. 
Disgraceful escapades, humiliating ventures 
are not topics congenial to my pen; and yet, 
Count Beaujolais, there are some resentful 
people, who would be exceedingly chagrined 
if they were left to suppose you got off scot- 
free, and were allowed to go on your way 
rejoicing. It would do them good to hear 
of your final reception at Brambledown 
House. 

Their imaginations must be gratified along 
with those of a kindlier quality. If they 
chuckle over you, I cannot help it. It is 
no more than you deserve. It had never 
been supposed by my uncle and his family, 
that Beaujolais would again show himself at 
Brambledown ; the idea had been scouted 
as wildly improbable. Harry only hoped 
that he might, and explained to us the con- 
current motives that might lead him there, 
and the idea was realized. 

It was during one of the Brambledown 
family gatherings, that Bertha looking down 
the avenue of poplar trees, through the 
window which I had so often gazed, saw 
approaching the soé-disant afflicted widower, 
and uttered his name in a tone made sharp 
by terror. Harry was within hearing, and 
all the cool intrepidity which distinguishes 
his manhood came in a moment to his aid. 
He intercepted the card sent in at the door. 
His father-in-law being fortunately from home, 
he prepared Archibald for the part he was to 
lay. 

The phlegmatic Archibald did not find it 
difficult. He received the bereaved count, 





he listened with attention to the graceful 
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sentiments he had strung together, and while 
he was in the midst of a most ingeniously 


contrived story, Bertha, encouraged by her 


husband, glided noiselessly in, and said to 
him in a voice of deliberate coolness, ‘and 
yet you see me here, Emil Beaujolais! I have 
indeed been in the grave, but the grave has 
given me up.” 

“Bertha!” he exclaimed, in a consternation 
like that which might attend upon the crack 
of doom. ‘ What brought you here ?” 

“A refugee in a convent!” said Harry. 
“An expectant lover, whom you were not 
permitted to rob. Traitor, you stand un- 
amasked.” 

The erewhile lordly count was stupefied, 
paralyzed with fear. For all his knightly 
bearing, his teeth chattered and his hand 
shook. MHarry’s blood was up. Master of 
the criminal before him, he sprang upon 
him like a lion on his prey, and drawing 
from his coat-sleeve a long riding whip which 
he had concealed there, he gave him a 
coward’s chastisement. For once indifferent 
to the shrieks and remonstrances of ladies, 
he left them to abandon the scene, and then, 
assisted by Archibald, ignominiously whirled 
his victim down the avenue, and closed the 
gates upon him. The hurrahs of the servants 
were deafening, though the older ones 
trembled, and predicted that the infuriated 
foreigner would assuredly have Lieutenant 
Vine’s life. 

To all appearances the prey has escaped 
out of his hands; for though he swore ven- 
geance, the threat was the last that was ever 
heard of him. 


Here in this cool parlour is a scene worthy 
ofa painter. This noble boy, this group of 
children whose beauty is a long inheritance. 
Fine heads, fine forms, noble features, all so 
harmonious yet so distinctive, and that sweet, 
matronly creature listening to their winsome 
talk with her baby in her arms. How these 
years have ripened her! What a perfectness 
and mellowness they have brought to her! 

t is as the spring deepening into the full, 
ripe, beautiful summer. ‘There are lines of 
care upon her thoughtful brow, but there is 
gladness in her eye, and the peach’s bloom 
on her cheek. The delicacy of her youth 
has not been opposed in vain, for though the 
vernal equinox for some years tried her, now 
she weathers that critical period bravely, and 
is as remarkable for energy and spirit as she 
once was for lassitude and depression. Shall 


we be eavesdroppers behind these open doors | 
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of glass? The young trees will screen us. 
My namesake, Emily, is, as usual, persever- 
ing with questions. 

**Shall I be at the sozrée, too, mamma? I 
will sit near you and keep quite still. I can 
be as still as a mouse sometimes.” 

“Oh, yes, you shall go too.” 

* And will Uncle Philip speak again ?” 

“Yes ; talk you to sleep, very likely.” 

‘ “JT wish, Emily,” says the eldest boy, 
Adrian, “you would give up calling Mr. 
Mordaunt uncle. It isn’t because we call 
Miss Mordaunt aunt that we should call her 
cousin, uncle. It is ridiculous.” 

“No it isn’t; and I will call him uncle,” 
persists the young lady. 

“Mamma,” says Adrian, “he wishes me 
particularly to go and see him.” 

“Oh!” exclaims Emily, “and will he tell 
you stories about the Fiji children?” 

“Yes, and about the missionaries and the 
chiefs,” says Adrian, with great dignity. 
‘“* Besides, he wants me to read to him.” 

“ May I go too?” 

(Loftily) “If mamma will let you, I shall 
be glad to take you.” 

“T like hearing about the little Hindoo 
girls best. How funny it would be to be a 
Hindoo girl and wear silver bangles on my 
ankles, and brocade silk robes, and jewellery 
and girdles.” 

“ And there is Aunt Emily, and we never 
heard her step. Auntie, you were here last 
night when I was in bed, and you never came 
up to kiss me.” 

** An account for kisses has to be run up. 
I had come to make arrangements with 
mamma for the approaching missionary so/réc, 
but the expression upon her face disinclined 
me from entering immediately upon the sub- 
ject.” 

“You know that Robert looked at Mr. 
Mordaunt’s eyes this morning ? ” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“T feel relieved that he has done so, for he 
thinks very favourably of him. These hot 
climates are ruinous to the sight. It will be 
long before he can do without the green shade ; 
but he ought to have the advice of an oculist.” 

“And he will. The case must not be 
trifled with.” 

“If I were you, Emily, I should use all my 
influence to persuade him to stay at home.” 

“1 dare not.” 

“ But you 

“Hush! there it little Emily drinking in 
every word, and Adrian, it may be, coolly 
observant.” 
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No, I shall not retire yet. Retire! 
| It is quite a woman’s idea, Jessie. I thought 


“That’s like my thoughtful, high-minded | all these children had made you more calcu- 


boy,” remarks Jessie in an aside to me. 


| lating, keen, and practical. I may retire 


‘“* How completely happy you are, Jessie !”| when that boy there is ready to do my work.” 


“Happy! oh, yes. 
with lovingkindnesses. 
always ; but for present and past I give thanks, 
and for the future I trust.” 

“You have abundant cause for thanks.” 

‘“‘T have indeed. When I think of how I 


have been tempered and wrought into strength | 
when my children gather round my | 
knee and my noble husband looks down on | 


by trial ; 


me with the smile that makes duty joy and 
law love ; ‘ Flow back, ye rivers, to the sea’ is 
my thought, 
words.” 


The shout of the children warns us that | 


papa is approaching. He enters wearied. 

“ Robert,” exclaims his wife, “ you are kill- 
ing yourself!” 

“Or the heat is—which ? ” 

‘“*T am sure you work too hard. 
would give up the practice.” 


I wish you 


“Is that how the wise woman builds her| 


house ? It would not be for the children’s 
interest.” 

“Ves, it would ; their best interests, that is. 
They do not see half enough of you, and| 
Adrian is getting to an age.’ 

“The boy must have a tutor and his father 
must have a partner.” 
“ When ?” 


*‘ As soon as suitable arrangements can be | 


My life is crowned | 
It may not be so} 


but my heart is too full for’ 


| mixed voices will pronounce on them. 


| through the cypress 


“ But you will get a partner?” 

“T will; and then I shall be able to do 
| what I have long wished to do—give one 
| day in the week to the hearing of the poor. 
That will be better than retiring, won't it ?’ 

| “They will come to you from far and 
near; and ministering to the least of these, 
you are doing it to Him.” 

“‘Ministering to the least—to the least ; 
some among them are the greatest. We 
must go to such as Mr. Mordaunt to know 
who the least are, Jessie.” 

Yes ; assuredly that toil-worn, persecution- 
shattered man, with the benevolent face and 
| lips distilling balm, can tell them something 
| about it. Eyes nearly used in the service of 
his Master, he still burns for fresh labours 
and fresh trophies. He is trying his sight 
| sew with the first folio of my manuscript, 
| and a smile flits over his face as he reads of 
his own boyhood. 


| 
| The work is finished. ‘The world will not 
| judge these pages so leniently. Perhaps they 
will go forth and be forgotten, or it may be 
Their 
| judgment, harsh and kind, will long fall upon 
me, like the light and shade which steals 
and the myrtie where 
I sit. 


GS Sor 


THOMAS MILLER, 


AUTHOR OF “A DAY 


BY THE 
Part II. 


I, do not know how long Thomas 
Miller continued his farm life, 
but it seems to have been long 
enough to permanently influ- 
ence his character. Whenever 
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he sketches 
and farmers’ maidens, he works con amore, 
and displays in his grouping and detail a 


\spent hours in -bird-scaring, 


farms and farmers, farmers’ men | 


perfect knowledge of his subject. It is) 
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IN THE WOODS,” Erc. 


REV. JOHN S. SIMON. 


impossible to gain a thorough understanding 
of his genius if we forget that, as a lad, he 
corn-keeping, 
sheep-tending, cattle-herding, and the almost 
innumerable duties which fall to the lot of 
the youthful Giles. His ploughboy - life, 
however, would scarcely have fitted him for 
writing the wild, Salvator-Rosa-like word- 
pictures of woodland scenery which form 
such a striking feature of his delightful 
volumes. He seems to have grown weary 
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of the harrow-boy’s trudge through the newly 
ploughed fields, ** when at every step the clay 
accumulated, until his foot might in bulk and 
weight have matched with Goliath’s.” From 
a sentence in Thomas Cooper’s life we also 
judge that the hardships of his toil were 
aggravated by the harshness of his master. 
Whatever might be the cause, the farm was 
quitted. The Bohemianism— which often 
lies hidden in the heart of a man of genius 
—stirred in the breast of this Lancashire 
lad, and no doubt made ‘him restless, and 
therefore unfitted for the 7é/e of the English 
““Dumdrudge.” He grew weary of the same- 
ness of his life, and being “‘all for excite- 
ment,” he left the plough to be guided by 
other hands. It is supposed that about this 
time he joined himself to a band of gipsies, 
and for awhile revelled in their free forest 
life. To this portion of his career we evi- 
dently owe the graphic sketches which adorn 
the pages of “Gideon Giles.” It is plain 
that we are reading the description of an 
eye-witness when we glance at the following 
description of the gipsy-camp near Bellwood 
Scroggs :— 

“Bellwood crossed the wood, and came 
out on the opposite side, which opened upon 
a wild dell or valley, that sloped down with 
a southern aspect, and was entirely sheltered 
from the bleak northern and easterly winds. 
The ridge of the valley was crowned with tall 
furze and hawthorn bushes, and looked over 
a wild waste of heath and morass, dotted 
with pools of water, beds of rushes, and in 
some places carpeted with the richest green 
moss. It is a spot but seldom traversed, 
even at this hour, for the boldest hunter has 
been seen to draw his rein when the fox stole 
through Bellwood Scroggs. 

“At the bottom of the valley stood the 
gipsies’ tents, covered over with stout 
blankets, and having the appearance of the 
roofs of stage-waggons, each built on a 
similar principle, with hoops of bowed ash, 
which could be unroofed in a few minutes, 
and packed up either in their carts or on 
their donkeys. Over these, in the winter 
season, they threw oil-cloths, which rendered 
them proof against the rain. Their beds 
were formed of loose straw covered with 
blankets; the straw they either begged or 
stole, according to the locality of the ‘ stack- 
yard.’ On one side was a screen, formed of 
upright posts and wicker-work, and covered 
with rushes. This was erected to shade them 
from the sun. Three or four stout fellows 
lay smoking on the greensward without the 





camp; their huge dogs lay basking beside 
them. Old Boswell stood leaning over 
the fence, and conversing with the women, 
who were busy with the children or counting 
over their gains. A pile of broken victuals 
told that their day’s ‘ maundering’ was done. 
Still, there were one or two wanderers want- 
ing, and they were awaiting their arrival 
before commencing their evening meal. 
Seats of turf and bundles of straw were 
placed around the camp-fire, over which 
simmered a huge iron pot, which hung from 
three strong stakes by a chain and iron hook. 
The countenances of the men were wild and 
forbidding, for their long, black hair and 
unshaven beards gave them a more ferocious 
look than what they generally have when 
seen in our streets. They had been lying 
‘fallow’ for some time, and had paid but 
little regard to appearances, as they only 
showed themselves now and then at some 
distant roadside alehouse, or at a few of the 
straggling farmhouses. One young woman, 
however, was remarkable for her beauty. It 
was that fine Egyptian.cast of countenance 
which the old masters are so fond of in their 
imaginative portraits of the love-sick Cleo- 
patra. This was Jael, old Boswell’s favourite 
daughter, who had had an offer of marriage 
from a wealthy young farmer, but declined 
giving up the wild life of her forefathers. 
Her ears were ornamented with pendants of 
the purest gold, of costly and antique work- 
manship ; her great-grandmother Magdalen 
had worn them before her, above a century- 
and-a-half ago. They were an heirloom of 
the Boswell family. 

“ But the most striking figure in the group 
was Black Boswell—a tall, athletic man, long 
past middle life, and with features which 
almost approached to blackness. He looked 
a likely man to accomplish any daring deed 
that might chance to suit his fancy, for his 
hard, muscular frame told that years had not 
much impaired his strength, but only knit 
firmer his bones and sinews. He might have 
been a handsome man in his younger days, 
but strong passions and a struggle for supre- 
macy over a hardened and bold race had 
caused his features to settle down into a 
morose and forbidding sternness.”—(“ Gideon 
Giles,” chap. 15.) 

With the prototypes of Black Boswell and 
Jael, Miller wandered about the heaths and 
dells, and lived under the greenwood tree. 
His association with them left pleasant 
memories behind— memories of the men 
and women whose camp he shared, and of 
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the haunts in which their tents were pitched.| Miller now had gained almost undreamed- 
He says, “There is a wild freedom in the of liberty. We judge from a reference he 
unstudied gait of the gipsies which I much/| makes in his “ Beauties of the Country,” that 
admire, an untamed lordliness in their| the scenes of his wanderings lie about the 
motions, and a kind of forest dignity in| neighbourhood of Sherwood Forest. Here, 
their independent deportment ; a something | amid memories of Robin Hood, Little John, 
smacking of the grace of the free fallow-deer, | Friar Tuck, and Maid Marian, he studied 
which 18 rarely = in the germncvees of | pacino — coe into “er rene 
cities. They are only seen to advantage in| of sylvan ife. e woods grew amiliar to 
the wild wood, on the skirts of the Namaby | Bia filled with the grey light of morning, 
forest, or when traversing the wild moors | when mists slowly moved upward from dewy 
and heaths. They are component parts of|dells, and shaded by the gloaming, when 
the picture: their loose, careless path were hushed into shied all jolces i that 
their women with red cloaks and olive | of the nightingale singing to the stars. Often 
countenances, their trains of donkeys and|did he stand listening to the stillness that 
camp equipage, always produce a pictorial | steeped the woodland avenues, when, not 
effect in such scenery. They have always | only at the “witching hour of night,” but 





also at noon, silence reigned in all thickets, 
and brooded in the tangled wilderness of 
oak and beech. Lingering in some copse 
where, in the spring-time, the silver birches, 
“the ladies of the woods,” rose gracefully 
from the blue waves of wild hyacinths, his 


an eye to the romantic, erecting their camps 
in situations the most beautiful: the forest 
glade, the grassy lane, the corner of a wild 
heath, shadowed by some picturesque tree ; | 
a lane hidden by high hedges, a hollow in 
the hills, or the winding path of a wood, all 
to them welcome and lovely homes.”—/ ear was filled with the melodies which nature 
(“Beauties of the Country,” p. 174.) sings to herself in her moments of deepest 

And again, “Sit beside their camp-fire,|peace. With faltering tongue he echoed the 
make yourself at home, and be not too/strains; and all who love the songs that 
inquisitive, and you are safe. The benighted|make us grieve, listen entranced to his 
wanderer who seeks for shelter in their tents| snatches of pure woodland music. Most 


is never molested. He who has shared their 
woodland home, and eaten of their loaf, is | 
as safe as if he partook of the ‘bread and 
salt’ of the Arabs. Many a merry hour has | 
the writer of these pages passed amongst | 
them.” 
VOL. XV. 








important was the influence of gipsy life on 
the work he had to do in the world. 

Quitting his forest confréres, we find him 
once more at Gainsborough. Mrs. Miller 
married again, and her husband was a 
basket-maker. Thomas Miller, we think 
51 
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about the year 1824, began to learn the 
trade of his step-father. The Bohemian was 
still struggling for the mastery over him, and 
the restraint of home was not sufficiently 
strong to discipline him into a quiet life. 
We catch a glimpse of him in Thomas 
Cooper’s pages, and see at once the change 
which has passed upon him. The lad who, 
at nine years of age, was “all for study,” has 
had his ardour damped, and his old playmate 
and workmate has to write of him :—“ Of 
course, the lad soon had his own way ; and, 
when working-hours were over, passed his 
time as he pleased. He was strong, hand- 
some, and proud, and was soon a favourite 
with all the maidens of his own rank in the 
town. He joined wild company that took 
to what some people consider to be only the 
playful tricks of youth; but would sober 
down a little now and then, and call upon 
me, and talk about poetry. Sometimes he 
would accompany me in a walk; but, while 
I wanted to pursue my study, as we walked, 
he would be venting sallies of fun, or quoting 
Falstaff, or Bottom the Weaver. I saw that 
there was unmistakable genius in Miller; 
and I found he listened to my rehearsals of 
Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel’ and Burns’ ‘Tam 
o’ Shanter’ with rapt pleasure ; but I could 
not persuade him to take to real study.”— 
( “ Life,” p. 54.) Although Miller would not 
take to “real study,” we judge that he 
determined to thoroughly master the trade 
which is now connected with his name. We 
fancy that he must have excelled in his busi- 
ness; for it is certain that throughout his works 
the pride of the skilful handicraftsman is 
everywhere discernible. When he describes 
a basket, the enthusiasm of the artist displays 
itself. This is very noticeable in his “ Day 
in the Woods,” when he sketches the adven- 
tures of Helen Bell. Helen’s butter maund 
or basket plays a most important part in the 
little drama. Filled with its eighteen pounds 
of butter, we watch it hanging on her arm, 
as she walks briskly over hill and valley. 
While she is winding along a narrow bridle- 
path that skirts the outside of a wood, alas ! 
the basket- handle comes out, which, says 
Miller, “‘was alone owing to the slippery 
work of those villainous dasket-makers who, 
instead of driving a good, strong peg 
through the handle - bows, leave it to the 
slender support of a skein.” When the 





stranger rides by and mends Helen’s basket, 
his deftness is rewarded with the compliment 
that he had driven in the peg “ with as much 
skill as a basket-maker.” Again and again 
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the praise of the basket and the glories of 4 
the osier-peelers’ life are sung. It is some- 4 
what striking that one of his first poems is 
entitled, “Sonnet to a Lady with a Basket.” 
We may readily see how he glorified his toil, 
when we read it :— 


‘* These osiers by a murmuring river grew, 

That leaped and laughed in sunshine all the day ; 

The winds, thin-lipped, with their green leaves did 
play, 

And on their silvery palms the pearly dew 

Hung like the watching stars in night’s deep blue ;. 

And birds sailed o’er them as the day grew grey, 

And white waves kissed their stems, then rolled 
away, 

Making soft melody, as on they flew. 

Despise them not, for ’twas a poet’s hand 

Gave them the simple form which now they wear 

Better could he weave thoughts in accents bland, 

And by his power the heart in triumph bear ; 

But he is a mere shell on Ocean’s sand, 

Which Triton lip hath not yet sounded clear.” 4 


> 


His description of the osier-holt in his 
“ Pictures of Country Life” is exceedingly 
fine. We wonder how many basket-makers 
thus soliloquize over their work :—‘ How 
beautiful do the osiers look when they are 
peeled ! so white and innocent! fit things to 
make cradles or chariots for the innocent, as 
they have been poetically called ; quiet, white P 
little nests, for lovely young mothers to sit 
beside and rock, while they chant that delight- 
ful air which the author of ‘Waverley’ 
‘married to immortal verse,’ and which we 
never hear without thinking of one who is 
no more, and whose singing of ‘Slumber, 
my darling,’ made us, like Miranda in ; 
Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest ’— 


‘Fools to weep at what we were glad of.’ 


The man who can gaze upon an innocent 
child, asleep in its little osier cot, without 
some emotion that awakens either a sigh or 
a smile, has no poetry in his soul.” 

After awhile Thomas Cooper had to say 
“Farewell” to his old friend Miller. The 
latter was about to remove from Gains- 
borough. He left the place so familiar to 
him, quitting his boyhood’s haunts with a 
heavy heart. He took up his residence in 
Nottingham. The years passed by. News 
came to Gainsborough that he was married. 

Then one day, in the year 1832, Thomas 
Cooper received a packet which caused him 
much astonishment. It contained a modest 
looking book, with green paper back, and 
the autograph of the author on the front of 
it. The title of the little volume was “ Songs 
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of the Sea Nymphs: Scenes in Fairyland, etc. 
By T. Miller, Basket Maker,” and it bore the 
motto :— 


‘*Thus while I sung, my sorrows I deceiv’d, 
And bending osiers into baskets weav’d.” 


There could be no doubt about it ; Miller 
had entered the field of authorship first, and 
Cooper had to submit to be beaten in the race. 
We look with interest upon this first attempt. 
In his preface he says—‘I am induced to 
offer these extracts from unpublished poems 
in their present state solely because I cannot 
find any publisher who will undertake (with- 
out an extensive list of subscribers) the risk 
of publishing a volume of poetry written by 
an individual whose humble station in life 
buries him in obscurity. . . Having 
thus launched my little bark on the casual 
ocean of public opinion, not without anxiety, 
[ leave it to its fate.” The little volume— 
which was printed by E. B. Robinson, of 
Nottingham—consists of extracts from poems 
of the imagination, in which sea-nymphs ride 
over ocean waves and fairies dance in forest 
glades. It is evident that the remarks he 
makes on Bloomfield have a very direct appli- 
cation to himself. His imaginative genius 
began its flight in a world of its own forming : 
“fairies, witches, and enchanters were the 
creations with which he peopled his imaginary 
realm.” 

His little book met with some success. 
His old thirst for fame revived. Like most 
ardent young spirits he thought that in 
london only could he meet with due recog- 
nition, and so, some time after the publication 
of “Sea Nymphs,” he removed with his 
family there. 

It was probably about the year 1834 when 
Miller came to London. He found a home 
in Elliott’s-row, St. George’s-road, Southwark, 
and immediately commenced his _basket- 
making business there. How strange the 
London streets must have appeared to him! 
Merry Sherwood, the glades of Newstead, the 
familiar fen-lands of Lincolnshire no longer 
spread themselves before his eyes. The 
voices of skylark and thrush and nightingale 
no longer charmed his ear: the primrose 
skies of his boyhood were veiled with smoke 
and fog. It was only when the stars came 
out on some still night that he found that 
though earth may change the heavens pass 
not away. Through the clanging streets of 
London Thomas Miller, bearing his burden 
of baskets, tramped wearily day by day. We 
can see him as he is jostled by the crowd. 
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He is a rather short, broad-built man, with a 
very handsome face, and he is dressed in an 
undeniably shabby suit of clothes. When he 
pauses at a house and offers his baskets for 
sale, the people stare at him in’ the frankest 
fashion. Howcan they be expected to under- 
stand his rough, Lincolnshire speech? The 
door is closed in his face,and he must fare 
onward. ‘Taking up his burden, he walks 
along the pavement and tries again to dispose 
of his deftly-wrought goods, generally with the 
same result. Now andthenhe pauses. His 
eye lights up. He is listening to the song of 
the caged linnet, or blackbird, or perhaps 
some picture of rural beauty displayed in a 
shop window arrests his attention. Then, 
for a moment, London vanishes, and he is 
standing under the waving boughs of forest- 
trees; once more the birds sing above his 
head and the flowers blossom at his feet. 
The roar that fills his ear surely is the rush 
of the river; and the shouts that ring above 
the din are the voices of old playmates. 
From his reverie he is roused by the head- 
long crowd, and with a sigh he wanders on. 
So he appears tous as we try to see him at 
his toil. Gradually the glamour of London 
faded away, and Thomas Miller had to face 
the harsh facts that “the world was too full 
of basket - makers,” and that, unless some 
speedy change occurred in his fortunes, he 
and his family must die of want. It is the 
old story, which has been told a hundred 
times, but which is still as unbelievable as 
ever by young hearts. Hope lifts her radiant 
hand, and we follow her, and she leads us 
into the desert where the roses do not bloom. 
Now and again Miller would lay aside his 
work, and break out into the green border- 
land that engirdles London. A day spent at 
Sydenham, Dulwich, or Greenwich, or in 
rambling through the Surrey lanes, and 
amongst the hop-gardens and orchards of 
Kent, toned his spirit, gave him new courage, 
and strengthened him to gather up his 
baskets and try his fortune once more. 
But it was weary work. Steadily the night 
of poverty came down upon him, and the 
stars of earthly help and comfort refused to 
rise. Little did those people who sent the 
uncouth basket-hawker from their doors 
dream that they were hastening his despair. 
How could they know that under that rough, 
rude exterior there was hidden a spirit that 
was worth saving to the world? It was 
enough for them that they stood in no need 
of baskets. The people who lived “next 
door” might: so the basket-maker was 
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welcome to ply the dull knocker there. 
When the daily round was finished, then 
Miller wound his sorrowful way to South- 
wark, and entered the only door in all 
London that. opened freely to him—the 
door of his own home. We can see him as 
the pensive evening-light fills his poor room. 
There he sits, his spirit subdued by poverty 
and disappointment. Hope has deserted his 
dwelling, and despair sits brooding on his 
hearth. He had some reason to say after- 


wards of that home, that it was in “one of| 
those silent alleys of which there is no lack | 





in busy London, where hearts break daily, 
whose deep feelings are unknown to the gay 
and prosperous, where many a tear gushes 
forth unheeded and many a sigh is breathed 
which finds not an echo beyond the desolate 
dwelling of the sufferer.” In the gloaming, 
or by the feeble light of a candle, Miller, 
after his day’s work, used to sit by his table 
and write. The brightness which was on his 
face when we saw him for a moment in the 
street comes back again. His faint smile is 
indeed “a small opening of light upon a sky 
which is nearly all night.” We can glance 
over his shoulder and see the pen as it slowly 











forms words and piles together the closely 
pressed lines. It is remarkable that this 
man, who left school when he was nine years 
of age, writes on steadily, scarcely pausing to 
alter a sentence. And as he writes, a great 
peace spreads itself through his heart; his 
thoughts are far away. He has left lonely 
London behind, and he is journeying back 
to the scenes of his youth. This is what we 
may read : 

“T heard the distant rattle of the coach- 
wheels as they hurried away ; the rich smell 
of the woodbines and wild roses on the 





village hedges, rose sweetly around me. I 
could have wept when I gazed upon the well- 
known cottages, so dearly did I love the 
scene. I reached the ‘Old Talbot’: the 
same siga swung upon the tall white post ; 
the fowls picking before the door, the long 
trough filled with clean water, the benches, 
the old elm, the black dog, with his head 
resting upon his paws, all these appeared the 
same as they were seven years before. 

“‘T entered the inn: the landlord sat in 
the same large chair as on the morning when 
I last saw him ; he appeared unchanged ; he 
held his pipe in the same position ; his tankard 
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rested on the old table; the grey cat was yet 
at his feet. I looked round the apartment: 
‘The Prodigal Son’ was no nearer home; ‘The 
Fatted Calf’ still stood in the same old pic- 
ture-frame ; ‘Ruth’ had not picked up another 
ear in the corn-field of her kinsman. q 
I crossed the narrow field: the old white gate 
swung to and fro, wide and creaking, as when 
I rode upon it; the river was in sight,—the 
silver Trent, by which I was born. I saw the 
osier-holt, the spot were I had spent so many 
happy hours in spring, when we peeled the 
willows before weaving them into baskets. 
Could I forget those who had there laboured 
with me—the ballads chanted by old women, 
and the sweet songs warbled by sweeter- 
lipped lasses ; the osier hut that I had erected 
to keep wind and rain from her I loved best ; 
the fragrant smell of the peelings on which we 
sat together to eat our homely meal, the looks 
she so often gave me when, hook in hand, I 
wended between the lines of palmy rods, and 
levelled the nodding silver of their graceful 
heads to the earth? Oh, no! I could not 
forget such scenes as these! They rose like 
the sunshine of morning upon a dark tempes- 
tuous night: the spring in the desert is not 
more delightful to the thirsty traveller than 
such recollections were to me. . . . I 
entered the ‘Long Plantation,’ there I first 
read ‘Ivanhoe.’ Gurth and Wamba had 
been with me in those solitudes, while the 
swine crunched the acorns beneath the old 
oaks. The beautiful Rowena and the stately 
Rebecca had passed before me in those leafy 
valleys ; the Black Knight and the Friar had 
caroused in those glens, whose echoes rang 
back their fancied melodies ; I had seen the 
red flame of the burning castle in the sunset 
between the trees, and heard the deep curses 
of the parricide in the baying of a distant 
hound; the clash of armour at the tourna- 
ment rose from the woodman’s axe, and the 
proud temple fell in the crash of a stately 
oak ; grated dungeons appeared between the 
imprisoned light of boughs, while a silver 
cloud passing over a dark pine pictured the 
floating drapery of the lovely Jewess upon 
the battlements. I wandered along and 
thought of the great Magician, whose power- 
ful wand could muster up the mighty dead of 
forgotten centuries. The shades of night 
were closing around me as I reached the hill 
that looked over my birthplace. 

“Just then the bells rung out a merry 
peal, the last of the day for the wedding 
guests. How sweetly their music sounded 





over the darkening valleys! . . . The 


windows were not closed ; I saw the forms of 
those who were yet dear to me by the fire- 
light ; the pictures on the wall; the looking- 
glass which I had cracked when a boy; my 
fishing-rod upon the rafters ; it had not been 
moved. I lifted the latch, the old dog knew 
me, and licked my hand, and welcomed me 
after my JouRNEY Home.”—(“A Day in the 
Woods,” pp. 322—332.) 

Or, perchance, as we glance over the 
writer’s shoulder we may read his— 


“EVENING HYMN. 


‘* How many days, with mute adieu, 
Have gone down yon untrodden sky ! 
And still it looks as clear and blue 
As when it first was hung on high. 
The rolling sun, the frowning cloud 
That drew the lightning in its rear, 
The thunder tramping deep and loud, 
Have left no footmark there. 


The village bells, with silver chime, 
Come softened by the distant shore ; 
Though I have heard them many a time, 

They never rung so sweet before, 
A silence rests upon the hill, 

A listening awe pervades the air; 
The very flowers are shut and still, 

And bowed as if in prayer. 


* ” + * ad 


Now shine the starry hosts of light, 
Gazing on earth with golden eyes; 
Bright guardians of the blue-browed night, 
What are ye in your native skies? 
I know not! Neither can I know, 
Nor on what leader ye attend ; 
Nor whence ye came, nor whither go, 
Nor what your aim or end. 


I know they must be holy things 
That from a roof so sacred shine ; 
Where sounds the beat of angel-wings, 
And footsteps echo all divine. 
Their mysteries I never sought, 
Nor hearkened to what science tells 
For, oh, in childhood I was taught 
That God amidst them dwells. 


The darkening woods, the fading trees, 
The grasshopper’s last feeble sound ; 
The flowers just wakened by the breeze, 

All leave the stillness more profound, 
The twilight takes a deeper shade, 

The dusky pathways blacker grow ; 
And silence reigns in glen and glade, - 

All, all is mute below. 


And other eves as sweet as this 
Will close upon as calm a day, 
And, sinking down the deep abyss, 
Will, like the last, be swept away ; 
Until eternity is gained, 
That boundless sea without a shore, 
That without time forever reigned, 
And will when time’s no more. 
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Now Nature sinks in soft repose, 
A living semblance of the grave ; 
The dew steals noiseless on the rose, 
The boughs have almost ceased to wave. 
The silent sky, the sleeping earth, 
Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod, 
All tell from whom they had their birth, 
And cry, ‘ Behold a God !"” 


These evening-hours brought Miller relief 
of mind. They proved themselves to be 
“‘patches of sunlight in his path, tiny glades 
which no gloomy umbrage o’erhangs, spots 
in the unfathomable dreariness of the forest 
where he sat down for a moment and smiled 
ere he resumed his journey through the deep 
solitudes.” He worked on often through the 
night, and rested not until the chill morn- 
ing light looked in upon him and revealed 
“the dingy couch, the torn dictionary, the 
neglected candle that had burned down 
unwatched in the moment of wandering 
thoughts, the expiring fire with its dying 
embers, the pile of paper showing confusedly 
its rows of scribbled lines.” Then the noise 
of the great city awoke, and summoned him 
to his fruitless toil. 

Through such strange experiences did 
Thomas Miller pass. ‘Then those days came 
to anend. In the year 1836, in his utmost 
need, a gentleman was seen to enter the alley 
in which he lived, and after a while stood 
before his door. He entered the house, 
and looked with interest upon the basket- 
maker. It happened that this gentleman had 
been present when a letter, written by Miller, 
was read in some social circle. His attention 
had been arrested by some of his sentences. 
He was one of those men whose ears are so 
finely tuned that they can detect the har- 
monies of genius in words spoken by humble 
lips. Not only so, but he also possessed a 
heart so true and tender that when he heard 
them, he felt pledged to evoke the full music 
of melodious thought. ‘Taking in Miller’s 
poverty-stricken position at a glance, he 
explained his errand, and asked to see 
some of the basket-maker’s manuscripts. 
These were placed in his hands, and as he 
looked over them, immediately he detected 
their merit. He selected a few for publica- 
tion, and urged Miller to let the world see 
the remainder. This gentleman was the 
editor of one of the numerous annuals which 
were published at that time. He edited the 
“ Friendship’s Offering,” which was published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. In this 
annual Miller’s poem, entitled “The Old 
Fountain ” speedily appeared and attracted 
much attention. “The Journey Home,” 





“The Flower Worshippers,” and “The 
Clouds,” were also inserted in the Court 
Journal; and, to Miller’s joy, the recognition 
for which he had yearned at last came. 
Through the introduction of the editor of 
“Friendship’s Offering,” Miller became known 
to some of those who edited and wrote for 
the other annuals. Especially to be men- 
tioned are the Countess of Blessington, who 
was at that time editing Charles Heath’s 
“ Book of Beauty,” and Letitia E. Landon, 
for some time editor of the ‘“‘ Drawing-Room 
Scrap-Book,” and a valued contributor of 
graceful poems to the elegant literature in 
which Society then revelled. Of Letitia E. 
Landon, Miller says that during his outset in 
literature she made his interests her own. 
It is clear that she deeply influenced his 
subsequent career, and great was his grief 
when she died. Acting on the advice given 
him by his friends, Miller determined to pub- 
lish a volume of sketches and poems by sub- 
scription, and after a while he secured a list 
of names which guaranteed the success of 
his venture. As we glance over these names 
we wonder how a man who had only just 
been rescued from the profoundest obscurity 
could have obtained them. The secret may 
easily be solved. Lady Blessington’s sozrées 
at Gore House, Kensington, have obtained 
historical celebrity. The most brilliant wits 
of fashionable society used to gather there. 
When her ladyship had the good fortune to 
discover an original genius, she hastened to 
display him before the eyes of languid or 
sympathetic connoisseurs. Miller had sent 
her a basket with the sonnet which we have 
already quoted. He was invited to Gore 
House, and to his surprise found his basket 
covered in gold, with the original MS. of the 
sonnet in it. Her ladyship had found a 
genuine lion, and she was entranced with 
him. We cannot but think that it was un- 
fortunate that Miller should have been so 
suddenly launched on fashionable society. A 
true son of the forest, what had he to do in 
“ gilded halls”? He himself saw the incon- 
gruity, and made no attempt to catch the 
boudoir tone. Indeed, in seeming revolt 
against the unnatural life in which he moved, 
he took a delight in exaggerating his uncouth 
ways and language. At Gore House he was 
Thomas Miller the Basketmaker, even as he 
was when he tramped the dull London pave- 
ments. One frequenter of the Gore House 


sotrées was immediately struck with Miller, 
and became his steadfast friend. He bore a 
name which the people of England will not 
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soon forget—Benjamin D’Israeli. D’Israeli 
at once perceived Miller’s worth, and enthu- 
siastically championed him. It may seem 
strange to some that a man whose name is 
so suggestive of the artificial should have 
been attracted by such a man as Miller, a 
mere babbler o’ green fields. At a greater 
distance of time perhaps it will be possible 
for us to understand Lord Beaconsfield’s 
complex character. In the mean time let us 
not forget his deep love for the woodlands, 
and that her Majesty marked the wreath of 
primroses which she sent for his grave with 
the words, “ His favourite flowers.” We shall 
find ere long that under the glittering surface 
‘which he offered, perhaps in scorn, for the 
world’s scrutiny, there lay depths in which 
were mirrored the tranquil beauties of 
meadow, forest, and sky. 

Supported by distinguished suffrages, early 
in the year 1836, Miller’s charming book, “A 
Day in the Woods,” was published. It con- 
sisted of a number of sketches, tales, poems, 
and songs, which are supposed to have been 
spoken and sung by a merry group whospend 
a day under the greenwood tree. On this 
slender thread, like morning dewdrops on a 
gossamer, perfect gems of thought and ex- 
pression are hung. ‘The sketches and poems 
exhibit the wonderful range of Miller’s 
genius. ‘There is one chapter entitled ‘ The 
Burning Sun,” which is founded on the 
conceit that about the noon of a lovely 
summer’s day the sun stood still in the centre 
of heaven. ‘That such a thought should have 
occurred to a man who lived in a dusky 
London alley is sufficiently striking, but the 
manner in which it is worked out arrests 
attention by its bold originality. In this 
sketch Miller showed that he could not only 
speak of primrose skies, but that he could 
paint, with Martin-like fierceness, the fury of 
lurid. heavens. From the sublime heights 
reached in “The Burning Sun,” Miller 
descends to the broad comedy which marks 
his sketches of the “ political unions ” against 
which he directs his merciless satire. His 
descriptions of the meetings of the “ dele- 
gates ” at the “ Fox and Goose” provoke un- 
quenchable laughter, and must have driven 
some of the more earnest Chartists almost 
mad. The range of the book is very great, 
and although there is a redundancy of figure 
and phrase, still ““A Day in the Woods” 
must always stand as one of the highest 
results of Miller’s genius. 

The reception of his book was so enthusi- 





before the end of the same year. We note 
that the preface to the “ Beauties of the Coun- 
try” is dated December ztst, 1836. In this 
book, which is descriptive of rural customs, 
objects, scenery, and the seasons, twenty-six 
illustrations from the graceful pencil of 
Edward Lambert appear. The designs illus- 
trating Miller’s volumes from this time became 
a most pleasing feature of them. The reader 
will linger with especial delight over the beau- 
tiful sketches contributed by Samuel Wil- 
liams, and the sympathetic pictures of coun- 
try life drawn by Birket Foster. 

In 1839 Miller’s old friend, Thomas 
Cooper, came to London, and lodged near 
Elliott's Row. He found his former play- 
mate busily engaged in writing an_ historical 
tale, entitled “ Lady Jane Grey.” It was the 
third romance he had written for Colburn, 
the publisher ; but Cooper learned that “he 
only received small sums for his labour, and 
had to work hard to bring up his young 
family.” Together they visited some of 
Miller’s rural haunts, and refreshed them- 
selves by looking with each other’s eyes at 
the beautiful Kent and Surrey scenery. 

In the year 1841 a remarkable change 
took place in Miller’s fortunes. D’Israeli’s 
enthusiastic championing of his cause touched 
the heart of Rogers, the banker poet, who 
was a proverbially close-fisted man. He pre- 
sented Miller with £300 to enable him to 
buy back the copyright of the works which 
he had sold, and to set him up in business. 
Miller opened a bookseller’s shop opposite 
the Blue Coat School, in Newgate Street, and 
there he published, under his own name, a 
volume of poems and his racy tale, “‘ Godfrey 
Malvern.” But the venture did not succeed. 
Miller, like many other sons of genius, had 
no power to make money in the commercial 
sense. In a very little time the shop in New- 
gate Street was closed, and he returned to a 
state of chronic poverty, aggravated for four 
years by the calamity of total blindness. 
During the years that followed many works 
issued from his pen. Especially charming 
are his books for boys and his poems for chil- 
dren. His continuation of Sharon Turner’s 
“History of the Anglo-Saxons” is a solid 
contribution, but his love turned ever to 
“oreen and shady places.” As late as the 
year 1871 he published a book entitled 
“The Old Park Road,” which showed that 
his hand retained its cunning to the last. 
But gradually he passed out of sight and was 
forgotten. Wecan see his thoughts as he writes, 
in his “Memoirs of Turner and Gistin” : 
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“The history of artists, in our plain matter- 
of-fact England has but little in it that seems 
to interest the general public. They leave 
their works behind them, and these seem to, 
be all that the world shows any concern | 
about. They lived, and died; but the struggles | 
that they encountered, the poverty they en- | 
dured, and the cold reception they too often | 
met with are matters about which no record 
is kept, and for which, until it is often too! 
late, the world shows no sympathy. The) 
vicissitudes that one has battled with and | 
overcome, and which another has combated 
and perished in encountering, are the history 
of all. Some have risen to wealth, who are 
now forgotten, and some have perished in 
poverty, whose works have realized a hundred | 
times the amount which the artists received | 
while living ; and this is almost the whole of 
their sad, eventful history” (p. xv.). It is 
somewhat singular that a man who had 
written fifty books should have ended his days | 


in the miserable plight in which Miller found. 
himself at last. The influence of Lord 


Macaulay and Alfred Tennyson failed to. 


secure him a pension, and he was left to 
depend upon his own exertions and the gifts 
of, amongst others, of D’Israeli, who never 
deserted him. But it is difficult to apportion 
the blame of his poverty between himself and 
the public; indeed, we do not care to at- 
tempt the task. Our object has been to 
follow the development of his genius, and to 
attract the attention of our readers to the 


| works in which that genius is enshrined. On 


Sunday, October 25th, 1874, when autumn 


'had laid a fiery finger on the leaves, Miller 


died. He was buried in Norwood cemetery, 
in the presence of his three surviving chil 
dren and two of his old friends, who were 
found faithful to him to the last. Many are 
the lessons which one learns by the side of 
his grave, lessons which we think our readers 
will choose to ponder in silence. 


AORN 
Six WEEKS IN SORRENTO AND IscHIA—BEFORE 


THE EAR 


THQUAKE. 


3Y THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK ForgEstT,” ETc. 


Wi AY 22nd.— Centuries back the! 
island was occupied by a Greek | 
population, as I find from an} 
account of it which Mr. M | 
has hunted up from somewhere. | | 
In the Duomo at Ischia, the chief town of} 
the island, which we visited on W hitsunday | 
morning, there is one of the ancient Greek | 
crucifixes, such as one sees here and there in| 
Naples, the figure on which is clothed in a 
painted robe of scarlet. I have never seen 
this anywhere else. Ischia is a very small 
town of one irregular street, which on the 
morning in question was occupied by an 
untidy little market of vegetables and fruits, 
some of which would have looked strange to 
an unaccustomed English eye; for example, 
the bunches of golden Nespoli, the strings | 
of dried chestnuts and roasted Spanish nuts, | 

and the piles of fennel stalks, so universal an 
article of consumption in Italy. The signs 
over the barbers’ shops reminded us of 
Sorrento, where such abounded. On one 
side a painted foot, on the other a hand or 
arm, from which spirt a ruddy stream, after | 











the fashion of water from a whale’s nostrils, 
announce in unmistakable terms that, like 
| the barbers of old, their brothers in these 
southern districts unite with their daily craft 
the additional one of cupping and bleeding. 

The harbour of Ischia is as pretty and 
complete as a little toy model, with its 
breakwater, its jetty, and its lighthouse. The 
Duomo, with its brightly-tiled roof, is singular- 
looking enough from without. Within it 
presents little to interest one. The Virgin’s 
shrine was lighted up and highly decorated, 
as usual during the month of May. Nothing 
else in particular seemed to mark the Whitsun 
festival. At the end of the mass the bishop 
walked down the street, accompanied by his 
clergy, two little acolytes bearing his purple 
silk train, a couple of servants in cocked hats. 
|and swords preceding him, and two more 
| following him, carrying his mitre and crozier. 
Women and children knelt as he passed, to 
receive the episcopal blessing. 

We went up to the castle, which is used 
as a sort of mild little penal settlement. It 
stands on the summit of a precipitous, rocky 
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islet, connected with the mainland by an 
artificial causeway. The church was once 
in connection with a monastery, which in 
former times occupied the site; and in the 
crypt below we were shown the monks’ 
strange sepulchres, a series of stone arm- 
chairs, in which they were placed in a sitting 
posture as soon as they were dead. The 
bodies have been removed into an adjoining 
vault, where many of them may be seen still 
arrayed in habit, cord, and cowl, weird and 
wizened, but curiously preserved, as though 
the atmosphere must be very rarefied and 
dry. Our guide handled them without re- 
pugnance. Numbers of men—more or less 
ill-conditioned looking, ragged, and dirty 
lounged and loitered about the zigzag paths 
leading to and from the castle, amongst them 
here and there a sentinel or two, or a few 
carabineers. ‘They were the prisoners, not 
very strictly confined it appeared, for, as our 
guide expressed it, “‘ Within these walls it was 
free ground; once there, they could do as 
they liked!” 

Poor fellow! he liked to look on it so, 
I suppose, for it turned out that he was a 
convict himself. His term had lately expired, 
but he had not yet got his order of dismissal 
from the minister. He showed me his ticket- 
of-leave—his ‘carta bianca,” he called it— 
and explained that with it he could go into 
the town to seek for work. He was a chair- 
maker by trade. The money he earned he 
had to make over to the governor’s keeping 
till his dismissal, with the exception of fifty 
centimes a day, which he was allowed to 
keep. He seemed very pleased with the 
douceur which we gave him. He was a 
respectable-looking man enough, and I felt 
very sorry for him. I did not hear what his 
crime had been. His home was in Rome, 
he said. We thought the discipline a little 
dangerously lax, especially as there was a 
mutiny amongst the prisoners lately. How- 
ever, two of them were shot down then, and 
the “cells of rigour” are horrible enough, 
about four feet by six, dark, and utterly bare. 
Yet some inmate of one of these had managed 
to decorate the stone walls in fresco all over ! 

The view from the summit of the rock is 
very beautiful, across to Capri, Sorrento, 
Naples, and Vesuvius, and from the other 
side overlooking the pretty little island of 
Ischia itself. 

The sun scorched us at noon with almost 
tropical ardour, but the air was very cool, 











and on the homeward drive we met it. I 
had been confined to my bed with a sharp} 


attack upon my chest, and having come over 
from Naples with the idea of remaining only 
a couple of days, we had not brought many 
wraps ; so before we started in the morning 
Mrs. M—— had anxiously taken under re- 
view our “properties,” and finally had decided. 
on divesting herself of her only warm garment 
to make it over tome. I donned it after some 
resistance, but I believe it saved me from 
further cold. Our old driver’s cautious dealing 
with his horse and carriage afforded us con- 
siderable entertainment. It was easy to see 
that horses and wheels were modern novelties 
to our Ischians. When it was uphill he went 
slowly, because it was uphill; when it was. 
downhill he went more slowly still, because 
it was downhill. When I suggested that he 
should drive faster, he said he would on 
terra piana, but as there is scarcely a foot of 
terra piana anywhere in the island, this 
promise was not very hopeful. Drags are 
apparently unknown ; and he improvised one 
out of a piece of knotted rope. All this, 
however, was a mere trifle, not worth re- 
membering by the side of our after afflictions, 
the result of this memorable drive. Several 
of the village children had disported them- 
selves in the carriage during our visit to the 
castle, and when they were turned out they 
left company behind them which it was more 
difficult to get rid of. It is scarcely too much 
to say that we spent the whole of the suc- 
ceeding afternoon in catching fleas, fifty of 
which lay at one time drowned in our wash- 
hand basin. I shook myself and shuddered, 
and Mrs. M—— declared again and again 
that she never had sympathized so much 
with Pharaoh before. 

Saint Restituta, like St. Patrick, seems to 
have banished all evil reptiles from her neigh- 
bourhood, for Ischia is said to be utterly 
free from them. I wish for myself and all 
future visitors here that any prayer to her 
could cleanse it from these insect plagues ! 
I find from the history I have already quoted 
that the Saint came to Ischia A.D. 237, and 
the first traces of Christianity in the island 
date from that time. More than that I have 
not been able to make out, but she seems to 
have acted as a benefactress to the people, 
and to have ended her life as a virgin martyr. 
The festival in her honour was still in full 





‘lforce at Lacco yesterday, possibly united 


with the Whitsuntide holidays. On Sunday 
there was a repetition of the fireworks, but I 
was not well enough to go out to see them. 
A pretty little incident occurred on our walk 
a day or two ago. It was just the hour 
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when the village children were coming out 
of school. As we passed the door, a merry 
troop issued forth, girls and boys and infants. 
One little brown-eyed lass, somewhat bigger 
than the rest, held in her hands a tambourine, 
probably a fairing from Lacco. At sight of 
us she began to play, and the others gathered 
round her, beating time with their feet. We 
bade them dance the tarantella, and two little 
maidens at once began, their bare feet making 
all the steps and movements in perfect time 
and order. For lack of castanettes they 
snapped and flicked their fingers. We sat 
on a low parapet and enjoyed the southern 
scene with all our hearts, leaving the children 
happy with a few soldi. The whole party 
would have followed us all the way home if 
we would have allowed them, playing and 
dancing all the time; but this was too 
troublesome, especially as a boy blew a tin 
trumpet in my ears, in hopes, perhaps, of a 
soldo too, and a girl with a baby in her arms 
whined for “baiocchi.” An appeal to a 
passing woman served to quit us of them 
at last, and we saw one of our two little 
tarantella dancers—a pretty little creature 
disappear beneath the porch of her mother’s 
cottage, dancing and smiling still. 

We came home by the narrow Via Pur- 
gatorio, which debouches upon a little chapel 
with a strange facade, decorated with fearful 
sculptures of figures in the flames of pur- 
gatory. The key was in the door, and the 
caretaker, chattering near by with a neigh- 
bour, volunteered to show us the interior. 
In a small side-chapel stood a terribly realistic 
Calvary, with figures, life-size, weeping at the 
foot of the cross. A little oil lamp, suspended 
from the roof, burnt before it. 

“The blessed Sacrament is there, I sup- 
pose,” said Mrs. M ; 

“Yes,” said the woman, “but,” added she, 
quite simply, “when mass is said, Jesus 
Christ comes to the High Altar.” 

The little church was dark and drear as its 
name, and we soon turned away from the 
gloomy pictures of horrors and torments, to 
which the custodian and her garrulous neigh- 
bour, who had followed us in, were eager to 
call our attention, with a curious amount of 
pride and interest. 

We were glad to be outside once more, 
beneath the blue sky, with the bright waters 
of the still bluer bay before us, and the 
verdant hills all around. The sharp pointed 
ctags of Epoméo, the highest point in the 
island, looked like frosted silver in the sun- 











light, the vines slung their beautiful foliage 


everywhere over the trellises that covered 
the lower slopes, while chestnuts and pines 
overshadowed the sweet-scented myrtle, the 
delicate blossoms of the gum cistus, the 
luxuriant crimson flower of the misembrian- 
thum, and the golden sprays of the Spanish 
broom. Somewhere on the hill-tops grows a 
rare plant, which yields a rich purple dye, 
but these islanders do not know the use of 
it, and so the treasure within their grasp is 
lost to them. It is also thought that the 
cochineal insect would thrive here upon the 
prickly pear cactus, as well as in Algeria 
and more southern districts, but it has never 
been introduced as yet. It is curious to 
contemplate what resources of wealth and 
commerce so small an extent of land may 
contain within itself. It is a pretty little 
place, and I feel half sorry that we have to 
leave the day after to-morrow. I should 
have liked to stop a little longer, and to learn 
as much about the people and their manners 
as Lamartine did before he wrote his grace 
ful little tale “‘ Graziella.” 

May 23rd.—We have been to Feria this 
afternoon. It is the largest town in the 
island, and far more picturesque than Ischia. 
Old castellated round towers, and white 
domed and turreted Moorish-looking little 
churches, are quaintly mixed up with its 
most picturesque of flat-roofed houses, pink, 
yellow, and red, with charming little /oggie 
and vine-trellised terraces, overlooking the 
windings and curves of the blue bay. On 
the shore the fishermen, in short white 


drawers and red fezzes, were hauling in their, 


nets, or painting their boats, or basking, 
lazzaroni fashion, full length, on their faces, 
in the sun. In the limpid pools amongst the 
rocks bare-legged urchins paddled for small 
crustacea. All sorts of many-armed fish are 
used here for food. A dish of cuttle fish was 
served at the table d’héte yesterday, cut into 
shreds and fried, and very good we found it, 
like prawns or scallops. 

On the hill slopes the people were at work 
in their little vineyards, or in the small 
patches laid out as garden ground, planted 
with lettuce, fennochi, bamboo, or maize. 
From the /oggte hung great yarns of hemp to 
bleach in the sun, and behind were suspended 
yards of macaroni to dry. In the porches sat 
old white-haired granddames, with distaff in 
hand, twirling their spindles, while girls sat 
or stood about the doors busily knitting. 
We entered a little church, and found a 
confraternity chanting a rosary “for the 
souls in purgatory.” Two young women 
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followed us when we left our little corricolo, 
and dogged our steps in so tiresome a manner 
that I at last told them it was not pieasant to 
be stared at as if we were détes feroces, which 
seemed to them a very good joke, and they 
repeated it to their companions at a distance; 
however they left us unmolested after that. 
Some of the points of view on the road to 
and from Feria delighted us greatly, especi- 
ally some of the little inland pictures of 
curious little tumble-down - looking, trellis- 
embowered homesteads, perched amongst the 
vineyards, or on the side of some ruddy, 
purple crag. Some of these looked as though 
they had been burnt in a furnace, and I 
suppose such has been literally the case, for 
the island is an extinct volcano, and these 
red-brown, flame-coloured rocks have been 
formed by the lava-stream which once poured 
down from the crater. 

As we drove beneath the high precipitous 
peaks of Epoméo our driver asked would we 
not visit it some day, and was very anxious 
that we should order horses for the excursion. 
Mr. M has been to the top. It isa 
scramble of about five hours to go there and 
back, too fatiguing for me; but I should 
have liked to go up and see the old hermit 
who lives there, in a long-galleried cavern in 
the rocks. I fancy there was once a monas- 
tery up there ; at all events, hermits or monks 
of one kind or another seem to have made 
it their retreat from time immemorial. The 
present hermitage, according to Mr. M ’s 
description, is a perfect town of cells and 
corridors, and seems far more likely to have 
been excavated for a community than fora 
single recluse. 

May 26th.—We are in Rome again. A 
long way from our little quiet island, far re- 
moved from the entreaties of its donkey 
drivers to hire their beasts, and to remember 
them by name, Antonio, Gaetano, Marcello, 
etc., and a great many miles from the well- 
sounding title of “ Eccellenza,” to which we 
had almost begun to grow accustomed. 

We left Ischia at five o’clock on Thursday 
morning by the steamer for Naples. ‘There 
was a lovely sunrise, casting a ruddy glow 
over the column of smoke and vapour which 
uprose from the great crater of Vesuvius, and 
colouring the surrounding mountain tops. 
The air was soft and balmy, and the sea 
tolerably calm ; only in rounding the point 
of pretty Procida we got a good tossing, the 
channel being narrow there and the current 
strong. I remained on deck; for I wanted 
to take in all the beauties of this very 
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beautiful bay. It was interesting to think 
that one was on the water that once St. Paul 
himself sailed on, and to pass within hail of 
the spot where he landed, Pozzuoli. The 
view of Naples was very fine, as we ap- 
proached, the stretch of buildings along the 
Chiaja, the ancient castles, the numberless 
domes of churches in the old town, and the 
nest of houses—tred, blue, and yellow, running 
up the mountain side behind, with the blue 
waters of the bay before—was very pictu- 
resque, and the picture a perfect one, espe- 
cially when, as the steamer came to an 
anchor, a multitude of light little boats 
swarmed around her, which soon filled with 
peasants and country folk in gay kerchiefs 
or petticoats. We got a boat to ourselves, 
painted in stripes of red and blue outside 
and pea-green within. The boatman wore 
a white shirt and drawers reaching just below 
the knee, with a scarlet fez upon his head, 
and all the while he rowed, he sang a refrain 
ending with “La mia bella, Maria,” some- 
thing or another which I each time lost. The 
Neapolitan dialect is like a strange language 
to ears accustomed to Roman speech. 

I was glad to be on éerra firma again, and 
Mrs. M declared’ that she did not like 
little islands ; she never felt sure that Ischia 
might not begin to roll or rock like a ship in 
a gale !* 

We spent a pleasant afternoon wandering 
about the quaint streets of Naples, in looking 
into the coral and:lava workshops, and finally 
we went down to the Chiaja to visit the 
Aquarium. This was a great treat. I think we 
must have passed an hour at least in watching 
that eight-armed monster the octopus. There 
were a goodly number of specimens; but 
what evil-looking creatures they are! Five of 
them appeared to desire very much to feed 
upon us as we stood. They fastened their white 
cuplike suckers against the glass of the tank, 
and inflated their great bladders, or seemed 
to sniff with the trunklike tube beneath, 
which serves as their mouth, and when they 
found they got no nearer to us, they loosened 
their hold, and swam off, all their eight arms 
floating behind them, looking very like a 
rag doll with a pillow for a head, and a 
Vandyke cape tied round for a skirt. When 
they turned, they spread all their great feelers 
out again, like the rays of a star, and down 
upon us they swooped, with quite an enraged 
air, as they found themselves each time again 
disappointed. The attendant let down into 
the tank a poor little live crab, which was 

* A sentiment that has since been strangely fulfilled. 
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very soon sucked in whole by one of these 
monsters. When they have absorbed the 
flesh, they disgorge the shell. There were 
some huge gelatinous white fish in the same 
tank, but they did not seem to interfere with 
them. In a compartment close by were some 
beautiful little devil-fish of all sorts of rain- 
bow colours, and not far off a large case of 
hermit-crabs, over which we had a hearty 
laugh. Mrs. M called them. vanity- 
crabs, and indeed that was the name they 
deserve best. There were these absurd 
fellows decked out in the most ludicrous 
style in all sorts of nondescript shells, 
upon which other sea-creatures had fastened 
themselves, mixed with bits of seaweed, 
orange-peel and other miscellaneous articles. 
Pieces of orange-coloured fungus, slices of 
carrot, nothing came amiss. We saw one 
crab in the very act of putting one such 
morsel of bright refuse on his back. Some 
walked gravely about under quite a little 
mountain of sea anemones of all hues. Two 
of them, arrayed in what one would call this 
inconvenient garb, had a fight over a little 
fish which the one had caught, and was feed- 
ing himself with in the daintiest possible 
manner, With the two tiny pincers of his 
foreclaws he picked off small atoms of the 
white flesh, and conveyed them into his 
mouth just as a squirrel would do. Whena 
second crab put out his feelers towards the 
tempting food, the other lifted one claw, and 
with a well-directed blow sent him head over 
heels. Now, as this young dandy was dressed 
in a large shell, very smooth on the top, 
he lost his equilibrium in a moment, and 
rolled on his back, and while he struggled to 
right himself again, his adversary went quietly 
on with his meal, not observing that ever and 
anon a very minute companion put out a tiny 
claw from behind, and helped himself too. 
The moment he was discovered he fled, and 
by this time the dandy was on his legs again, 
and returned to the fight, joined by a third 
from the other side, both of which began to 
pick at the little fish. Its owner, perplexed 
what to do, gave first one a blow and then 
the other, and pushing the fish under him- 
self, sat down upon it ! 

The numbers of delicate little sea-horses 
disporting themselves amid beds of living 
anemones at the bottom of their danks, or 
clustered by their tails about the branches of 
little tree-like growths, interested us greatly. 
Their movements were very graceful and 
pretty as they floated to and fro, working 
their dorsal fins like fairy wheels, 











It would take days to see, and hours to 
describe fully all the wonders and beauties 
that we found in this aquarium. ‘The jet- 
black urchin, or echinus, the delicate coralline, 
the beds of star-fish and anemones, orange, 
green, blue, and red, fish which swam either 
backwards or forwards indiscriminately, and 
others whose bodies were clear as tissue paper, 
or of shapes more fantastic even than the weird 
images of Mr. Doré’s brain and pencil. We 
came away only because we were too tired 
to look longer. I was far from well, and we 
had to prepare for an early start for Rome on 
the morrow. As it turned out, however, I 
was too much knocked up to attempt this, 
and Mr. M had to leave us to follow 
by the afternoon train. We had been a great 
deal entertained by the somewhat awkward, 
although willing attendance of a new waiter 
at the hotel—a young lad, quite well- 
mannered, but apparently very stupid at his 
vocation. A quick word or look made him 
tremble in his shoes, we thought; and he 
approached one gentleman who had so ac- 
costed him, holding the next //a¢ at arm’s 
length. We called the poor fellow a stupid, 
but we rather pitied him. How glad I was 
afterwards to think that we had never treated 
him otherwise than civilly when we heard 
what his story was. It seems that while he 
waited upon Mr. M at his early break- 
fast, before starting on Friday morning, he 
opened his heart to him, and told him that 
he was a teacher of mathematics and lan- 
guages; he had been travelling tutor to the 
two young sons of some gentleman, and had 
come to Naples, hoping to find some post 
of the same sort again; but after waiting in 
vain for something to turn up, and finding 
himself in a starving condition, he had taken 
the post of waiter at our hotel rather than do 
nothing. He gave Mr. M—— his card, 
begging him, if possible, to recommend him. 
His advice to him was, at all events not to 
throw up the post he already had until he 
could hear of another. 

Mrs. M and I started for Rome at 
two o’clock on Friday, promising ourselves, 
if possible, some day to pay Naples another 
visit. I should have liked to go to Hercula- 
neum, and also to ascend Vesuvius. We 
had not time to do the former, and we were 
told that it was not worth while to do the 
latter, since there was so much smoke and 
steam issuing now from the crater that one 
could not look down into it. Our train was a 
crowded one, for all the world hereabouts was 
tending towards Rome for the Pope’s Jubilee. 
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DECEMBER. 


E watched the Springtime’s robe of green, 
The Summer’s wondrous weaith of flowers, 
The stain where Autumn’s touch had been, 
The gloom of Winter’s darkening hours. 
A moment now we turn to look 
Along the path the year has trod, 
Ere yet the angel bears the book 
Of good and evil up to God. 

The time has vanished. What is won 
When we have counted up our gains ? 
The time has vanished. What is done— 

Of all our toil what end remains? 
The storm clouds darken over life, 
The wheat dies out, the tares take root ; 
And in our hearts the seeds of strife 
Spring up and bear a bitter fruit. 
So was it ever. So it must 
Be ever till the end draws near. 
The spirit, fettered by the dust, 
Must ever strive for mastery here. 
Well for us that through life’s dark loom 
A wise hand the shuttle throws ; 
Well for us that amid the gloom 
A ray of comfort comes—He knows. 


He knows, and He can understand. 
To weary hearts the thought should be 
A fountain in an arid land, 
A rainbow o’er the stormy sea. 
The year has gone on rapid wing, 
The past is dark, the future dim ; 
We know not yet what life may bring— 
He knows—and we can trust to Him. 





R. S&S. W. 
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Witiiam CowPer; His Lire, LETTERS, AND Poems. 


PART IIl.—COWPER’S LETTERS. 


F%4| HE letters which a man of genius 
| and eminence addresses to his 
private friends must be always 
attractive. His published works 
—whether in the form of poetry 
or prose—are, of course, subjected to con- 
sideration and revision ere ‘they issue from 
the press and are given to the world. More- 
over, such works deal generally with subjects 
quite apart from the writer’s inner life and 
consciousness, and knowing also that they 
will meet with many critical and some cen- 
sorious readers, he is liable to mask his real 
feelings on many points, though he may do 
so unconsciously. 

But in letters, which, so far as he knows, 
will be seen by no one save the person to 
whom they are sent, the writer is less guarded, 
and when the recipient is an intimate friend 
—-a friend who has been tried and tested by 
years of vicissitude—then indeed he throws 
aside all doubts and suspicion, and writes, 
not from the head only, but from the heart. 

More especially was this the case with 
Cowper ; and it is not too much to say that | 
while the poems awaken our admiration of 
his powers, the letters make us more familiar 
with the man. They are well worth reading, 
and reading more than once; but they are 











seldom read. 

The published collection comprises about | 
five hundred letters, addressed to his prin-| 
cipal friends—Mr. Newton and Mr. Unwin ; 
Lady Hesketh and Mrs. Cowper, both his | 
cousins ; Mr. Bull, Mr. Rose, and some other | 
less known names. From internal evidence | 
it is improbable that they were ever meant | 
for publication. 

The style is clear and easy, the tone varies | 
considerably. Some are light and cheerful, | 
others gloomy and despondent. To the} 
writer, nature and man are visible, so to| 
speak, through glasses of his own construc- | 
tion. The mode of life with which they | 
deal is prosaic and uneventful, but not 
uninteresting. There are here and there 
flashes of wit, gleams of sarcasm; and run-| 
ning through all that kindly feeling which 
characterized the troubled poet. They are 
chatty letters; moreover, letters exalting| 


trifles into important events; full of the 
writer’s personality, yet not egotistic. 

We can see how monotonous and com- 
monplace was that life at Olney by the 
stress unconsciously laid upon matters of 
the slightest import. “ Trifles,” says a pro- 
verb, “amuse small minds.” The proverb 
is utterly wrong in this case, as many such 
apothegms often are. 

One of the most noticeable features in 
these epistles is the affectionate nature which 
they reveal,—a nature not only affectionate, 
but always ready to display its affection at 
the slightest sign on the part of others. 
There is ‘but slight difference in the way 
in which he addresses those of his corres- 
pondents who were his more familiar friends. 
Among them all, it is with Lady Hesketh 
that he is most confidential and familiar. It 
is evident, one would think, that the affection 
professed year after year for her sister Theo 
dora could have had but slight foundation. 
In all his letters to Lady Hesketh there is 
no mention of Theodora’s name, no refer- 
ence to her. Was the matter forgotten ? or 
was the contrary the real fact of the case? 
Was she still remembered, but with pain: 
pain that made reference to her impossible, 
and thoughts of her a distress? None can 
say, none will ever know. As weil may it 
have been the one as the other. 

The following are samples of Cowper's 
letter-writing when his spirits appear high 
and cheerful :— 

“I thank you,” he says, writing to Lady 
Hesketh, “for the snip of cloth, commonly 
called a pattern. At present I have two 
coats, and but one back. If at any time 
hereafter I should find myself possessed 


| of fewer coats, or more backs, it will be of 


use to me. Even as you suspect, my dear, 
so it proved. The ball was prepared for, the 
ball was held, and the ball passed, and we 
had nothing to do with it. Mrs, Throck- 
morton, knowing our trim, did not give us 
the pain of an invitation, for a pain it would 
have been. ‘And why?’ as Sternhold says. 
‘Because,’ as Hopkins answers, ‘we must 
have refused it.’ But it fell out, singularly 
enough, that this ball was held of all days in 
the year on my birthday—and so I told them 
—but not till it was all over. 
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“Though I have thought proper never to 
take any notice of the arrival of my MSS., 
together with the other good things in the 
box, yet certain it is that I received them. 
I have furbished up the tenth book (“The 
{liad ”) till it is as bright as silver, and am 
now occupied in bestowing the same labour 
upon the eleventh. The twelfth and thir- 
teenth are in the hands of , and the 
fourteenth and fifteenth are ready to succeed 
them. This notable job is the delight of my 
heart, and how sorry shall I be when it is 
ended. The smith and the carpenter, my 
dear, are both in the room, hanging a bell ; 
if I therefore make a thousand blunders, let 
the said intruders answer for them all. 

“T thank you, my dear, for your history of 
the G——s, What changes in that family ! 
And how many thousand families have in 
the same time experienced changes as violent 
as theirs! Shakespeare says none ever bathed 
himself twice in the same stream, and it is 
equally true that the world upon which we 
close our eyes at night is never the same 
as that upon which we open them in the 
morning. I do not always say, give my love 
to my uncle, because he knows that I always 
love him. I do not always present Mrs. 
Unwin’s love to you, partly for the same 
reason (deuce take the smith and the car- 
penter), and partly because I forget it. But 
to present my own, I forget never; for I 
always have to finish my letter, which I know 
not how to do, my dearest coz., without 
telling you that I am ever yours.—W. C.” 

The following was written in answer to 
Lady Hesketh’s suggestion that he should 
endeavour to secure the post of Poet Lau- 
reate : 

“ My DEAREST Coz.,—I thank thee for the 
offer of thy best services on this occasion. But 
Heaven guard my brows from the wreath you 
mention, whatever wreath beside may here- 
after adorn them! It would be a leaden 
extinguisher clapped on all the fire of my 
genius, and I should never more produce a 
line worth reading. To speak seriously, it 
would make me miserable ; and therefore I 
am sure that thou, of all my friends, wouldst 
least wish me to wear it. 

* Adieu, ever thine, in Homer-hurry, 
WE? 

A letter to his friend, William Unwin, 
awakens interest, from his views upon some 
other literary men :— 


“My peAREsT Frienp, — Did I allow 
myself to plead the common excuse of idle 
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correspondents, and esteem it a sufficient 
reason for not writing, that I have nothing to- 
write about, I should certainly not write now. 
But I have so often found, on similar 
occasions, when a great penning of matter 
has seemed to threaten me with an utter 
impossibility of hatching a letter, that nothing 
is necessary but to put pen to paper, and go 
on, in order to conquer all difficulties : that 
availing myself of past experience, I now 
begin with a most assured persuasion, that 
sooner or later, one idea naturally suggesting 
another, I shall come to a prosperous con- 
clusion. 

“In the last review—I mean the last but 
one—I saw Johnson’s critique upon Prior 
and Pope. I am bound to acquiesce in his 
opinion of the latter, because it has always 
been my own. I could never agree with 
those who preferred him to Dryden; nor 
with others (I have known such, and persons. 
of taste and discernment too), who could not 
allow him to be a poet at all. He was cer- 
tainly a mechanical maker of verses, and in 
every line he ever wrote, we see indubitable 
marks of most indefatigable industry and 
labour. 

“Writers, who find it necessary to make 
such strenuous and painful exertions, are 
generally as phlegmatic as they are correct ; 
but Pope was, in this respect, exempt from 
the common lot of authors of that class. 
With the unwearied application of a plodding 
Flemish painter, who draws a shrimp with 
the most minute exactness, he had all the 
genius of one of the first masters. Never, I 
believe, were such talents and such drudgery 
united. But I admire Dryden most, who 
has succeeded by mere dint of genius, and in 
spite of a laziness and carelessness almost 
peculiar to himself. His faults are number- 
less, and so are his beauties. His faults are 
those of a great man, and his beauties are 
such (at least sometimes) as Pope, with all 
his touching and retouching, could never 
equal. So far, therefore, I have no quarrel 
with Johnson. But I cannot subscribe to 
what he says of Prior. In the first place, 
though my memory may fail me, I do not 
recollect that he takes any notice of his 
‘Solomon,’ in my mind the best poem, 
whether we consider the subject of it or the 
execution, that he ever wrote. In the next 


place, he condemns him for introducing 
Venus and Cupid into his love-verses, and 
concludes it impossible his passion could be 
sincere, because when he would express it, 
he has recourse to fable. 


But when Prior 
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wrote, those deities were not so absolute as 
they are at present. His contemporary 
writers, and some that succeeded him, did 
not think them beneath their notice. Tibullus, 
in reality, disbelieved their existence as much 
as we do; yet, Tibullus is allowed to be the 
prince of all poetical inamoratos, though he 
mentions them in almost every page. There 
is a fashion in these things, which the Doctor 
appears to have forgotten. But what shall 
we say of his fusty-rusty remarks on ‘ Henry 
and Emma’? I agree with him, that morally 
considered, both the knight and his lady 
are bad characters, and that each exhibits 
an example that ought not to be followed. 
icons But when the critic calls it a 
dull dialogue, who but a critic will believe 
him? . . . . I admire Johnson as a 
man of great erudition and sense ; but when 
he sets himself up for a judge of writers 
upon the subject of love, a passion which, I 
suppose, he never felt in his life, he might as 
well think himself qualified to pronounce 
upon a treatise on horsemanship, or the art 
of fortification. 4 
eV Curse WwW. C” 


Writing to his friend, the Rev. Jno. Newton, 
Cowper refers to Dr. Johnson thus :— 

“T allow him to be a man of gigantic 
talents, and most profound learning, nor have 
I any doubts about the universality of his 
knowledge. But, by what I have seen of his 
animadversions on the poets, I feel myself 
much disposed to question, in many instances, 
either his candour or his taste. He finds 
fault too often, like a man that, having sought 
it very industriously, is at last obliged to 
stick it on a pin’s point, and look at it 
through a microscope ; and I am sure that I 
could easily convince him of having denied 
many beauties, and overlooked more.” 

Passing to a subject more immediately 
connected with his recollections of his own 
early life, he writes to Lady Hesketh, telling 
her how pleased he has been to receive from 
another relative his mother’s picture — the 
lines on which are familiar to all. “I am 
delighted,” he writes, “with Mrs. Bodham’s 
kindness, in giving me the only picture of my 
own mother that is to be found, I suppose, 
in all the world. I had rather possess it than 
the richest jewel in the British crown, for I 
loved her with an affection that her death, 
fifty-two years ago, has not in the least 
abated. I remember her too, young as I 
was when she died, well enough to know 
that it is a very exact resemblance of her, 











and as such it is to me invaluable. Every- 
body loved her, and with an amiable character 
so impressed upon all her features, everybody 
was sure to do so.” 

But there are sadder notes in the music, 
and darker shades in his life. Writing to 
Mr. Newton at the beginning of the new 
year (1784), he says, “The new year is 
already old on my account ; I am not indeed 
sufficiently second-sighted to be able to 
boast by anticipation an acquaintance with 
the events of it yet unborn, but rest con- 
vinced that, be they what they may, not one 
of them comes as a messenger of good to 
me. If even death itself should be of the 
number, he is no friend of mine. It is an 
alleviation of the woes, even of an un- 
enlightened man, that he can wish for death, 
and indulge a hope, at least, that in death 
he shall find deliverance. But, loaded as my 
life is with despair, I have no such comfort 
as would result from a supposed probability 
of better things to come, were it once ended. 

; The latter end of next month 
will complete a period of eleven years in 
which I have spoken no other language. It 
is a long time for a man, whose eyes were 
once opened, to spend in darkness; long 
enough to make despair an inveterate habit, 
and such it is in me .. . If I am 
recoverable, why am I thus? Why crippled 
and made useless in the Church, just at that 
time of life when, my experience and judg- 
ment being matured, I might be most useful ? 
Why cashiered and turned out of service, till 
according to the course of nature there is 
not life enough left in me to make amends 
for the years I have lost—till there is no 
reasonable hope left that the fruit can ever 
pay the expense of the fallow? I forestall 
the answer. God’s ways are mysterious, and 
He giveth no account of His matters; an 
answer that would serve my purpose as well 
as theirs to use it. ‘There is a mystery in 
my destruction, and in time it shall be ex- 
plained.” 

Long after the above letter was written he 
refers, in a letter to Hayley, to the same 
gloomy and depressed feeling which had 
haunted him all through life: 

“The terrors that I have spoken of would 
appear ridiculous to most, but to you they 
will not, for you are a reasonable creature, 
and know well that to whatever cause it be 
owing (whether to constitution or to God’s 
express appointment), I am hunted by 
spiritual hounds in the night season. I 
cannot help it.” 
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Again and again in these letters—written 
in his later years—the constitutional ten- 
dency to gloom shows itself :—“ It cleaves to 
me,” he says, ‘“‘and could I be translated to 
Paradise, unless I left my body behind me, 
would cleave to me even there also.” 

But he is brave withal, and masks his 
sorrows witha smile. “I am cheerful upon 
paper,” he writes to Hayley, “when I am 
absolutely the most dejected of all creatures.” 
Yet, despite the gloom and confusion of mind 
from which he suffered so often, he saw as 
clearly as any man the tendencies of the 
times in which he lived. ‘*The French,” 
he writes at the end of the year 1792, “are 
a vain and childish people, and conduct 
themselves on this grand occasion with a 
levity and extravagance nearly akin to 
madness ; but it would have been better for 
Austria and Prussia to let them alone. 
B Sd . God grant that we may have no 
revolution here, but unless we have reform, 
we certainly shall. Depend upon it, the hour 
has come, when power founded on patronage 
and corrupt majorities must govern this land 
no longer. Concessions, too, must be made 
to Dissenters of every denomination. They 


have a right to them, a right to all the| 


privileges of Englishmen, and sooner or 
later, by fair means or foul, they will have 
them.” 

And, though no active politician, the after- 
years proved that the recluse of Olney, the 
poet of Weston, was correct in his judgment. 
He was like Bulwer’s “ Kenelm Chillingly ” 
in one sense: he knew the world, because he 
had been for so long only an observer of it. 

Yet, with all the temptations to present his 
own feelings and sufferings in the darkest 
light, there is, throughout Cowper’s letters 
scarcely any tendency to egotism. Of himself 
he needs must write. His circle was so 


narrow, his habits so retired, his friends so 
few, his life so monotonous, that the wonder 
is that so many cheerful letters came from 
his pen. But he seems to have passed readily 
from liveliness to depression, from sunlight 
to shadow. 


The approach of the wintry 


season he dreaded. His nervous system, 
so delicately and finely strung, felt every 
change of weather, and was exhilarated or 
| depressed accordingly. But in either high or 
low spirits he found relief in writing to those 
near and dear to him. More demonstrative— 
|in words at least—-than men usually are, his 
liking and affection for his correspondents 
show themselves in almost every epistle he 
penned. 

“ Though it costs me something to write, 
it would cost me more to be silent,” he says, 
not without pathos, when writing to Lady 
Hesketh. His own views of such letter 

| writing is as follows :—“ Certain it is, that 
they who truly love one another, are not very 
nice examiners of each other’s style or 
matter ; if an epistle comes, it is always wel- 
come, though it be perhaps, neither so wise 
| nor so witty as one might have wished to 
make it.” 

The chief attractions of his published letters 
are their ease and naturalness. Dealing with 
a wide range of subjects, following the bent 
of the writer’s own fancy, they please without 
effort. One can imagine how often he turned 
from the composition of ‘‘ The Moral Satires ” 
and “ The Task,” or the more arduous labour 
| of translating Homer, to pen some kindly, 
| bright, graceful epistle to an absent friend. 

| In the letters the man’s nature and ways are 
| fully revealed. 

| Slow to move, save when an impulse was 
| given without ; hoping for commendation, yet 
profiting by censure ; shrinking from the busy 
world, yet enjoying the society of a chosen 
few ; there is displayed a nature feminine in 
its longing for and reciprocation of affection, 
yet masculine enough to bear up, as best it 
could, against the mysterious shadow that 
| darkened over life. 

| The letters of many of our celebrities are 
written as if some day they might be pub- 
| lished. The letters of Cowper are written 
as if they were intended to be seen by no 
one save the friend to whom they were 
addressed. 


R. STANSBY-WILLIAMS. 
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DISMASTED. 
A NAOTICAL EPISODE. 
BY T. E. SOUTHEE. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WATERLOGGED,” ‘‘IN THE FURNACE,” ETC. 


** The sea was like an azure lake, 
And o’er its calm the vessel glides 
Gently, as though it feared to wake 
The anger of the slumb’ring tide.” 


WA |NDER the shade of the spacious 
42] awning stretched over the poop 





of the Castalia, a crack West 
Indiaman outward bound, sat | 
two ladies, and by the side of| 
the younger, resting half languidly upon the | 
fife-rail, was a young man of about six-and-| 
twenty. The girl had some fancy-work in| 
her hands ; but this occupation did not pre- | 
vent her from now and then glancing up| 
archly at the young man by her side. | 

The day was fine, the sky was of that deep | 
cerulean blue which is peculiar to the tropics. | 
The Trades were blowing with a mild, steady | 
strain upon the canvas, and the good ship, | 
with studding sails low and aloft, was speed- | 
ing on across the trackless ocean towards the | 
bright and beautiful islands that stud the | 
Caribbean Sea. There was a dreamy calm | 
about the ship as she ploughed her way 
almost noiselessly through the sea. The man 
at the wheel stood motionless, except when 
he moved a spoke or two of the wheel, or 
glanced down at the binnacle; the sailors in 
the waist and in the forecastle were occupied 
in making foxes and sinnet and picking oakum, 
and when they spoke their voices seemed 
hollow and far off. 

The Castalia was a barque of about three 
hundred and fifty tons, of a beautiful model, 
and sailed like a witch. As she flew onward, 
with her white canvas extended on either 
side, she formed a noble and _ beautiful 
sight: now and again bowing gracefully to 
the wind as it impelled her forward in her 
course. 

Mrs. Rayner, the elder of the two ladies, 
was too busily occupied with her work to 
notice the furtive glance which her daughter 
cast at the gentleman who was leaning against 
the taffrail. 

The man was young and handsome ; but 
somehow he was not popular among his 
fellow-passengers. He was well educated, 














amiable, and possessed strong common sense, 


but he was extremely nervous and bashful, 
and morbidly sensitive to a degree which no 
one but a bashful man can understand. 

Presently a shoal of flying fish sprang out 
of the blue water, their silvery scales flashing 
in the sunlight as they skimmed over the sur- 
face of the sea. 

“How beautiful !” exclaimed Helen Rayner, 
rising and passing over to the side. “ Come 
and look, Mr. Hollins; is it not a pretty 
sight ?” 

“ Very,” was the laconic reply. 

They stood for some moments, side by 
side, without speaking; then she returned 
to her seat, and he walked forward to the 
forecastle. 

“What a pity he is so sensitive!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Rayner, when he had walked 
away. 

“It’s a pity he’s so proud!” rejoined Helen. 
“He seems to think everyone, especially 
young girls, beneath his notice,” and she 
shook her curls proudly. 

The mother smiled fondly upon the girl, 
whose beauty brought back, as with a spell, 
the days of her youth. 

“You are very wrong, Helen,” she said 
with a sigh. ‘Whatever you do, my dear 
girl, beware of trifling with those you love. 
We often exult when we should be sad; often 
sport, in very recklessness, with those feel- 
ings which need but to be cherished to 
become the spring and source of our own 
happiness. 

“You think he cares for me, then?” 

“ Certainly !” 

Helen blushed scarlet, not because her 
mother had divined the secret of her own 
heart, but of his. She did not, however, 
need to be told this. ‘There is an instinct in a 
woman’s heart which tells her at once when 
she is loved. A man may try to hide it from 


himself, he may conceal it from his friends ; 
but he cannot hide it from her. 

It was even so with Frank Hollins; for, 
though apparently a most unpromising pupil 
in Cupid’s school, there had been a latent 
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spark of passion buried in his heart, which 
the soft glances of the beautiful creole had 
fanned into a blaze. 

In Helen Rayner’s heart, too, there was a 
greater depth of feeling for this young man 
than she herself knew of. Hitherto she had 
plagued him, and often raised a laugh at his 
expense, but her mother’s words came, as 
they were meant, as a warning, and she saw 
how easily the heart of one so sensitive could 
be estranged. 

Presently Hollins returned and took a seat 
on the taffrail. 

Helen went up to him. 

“What are youthinking about, Mr. Hollins?” 
she said, touching him lightly on his shoulder. 

“ Thinking of, Miss Rayner? I am afraid 
you would be offended if I were to tell you,” 
he replied. 

‘You are very tiresome !” she said. “‘ How 
can I answer, how can I tell if I shall be 
offended till I know what you are thinking 
about ?” 

“Well, then,” he said, with a smile and 
with more animation than he usually evinced 
in his intercourse with ladies, “ I was think- 
ing about you.” 

“‘ Dear me, how silly you are!” she cried, 
with a little conscious blush. “I did not 
ask you for that !” 

“You asked me for the truth and I gave 
it to you.” 

“Thank you,” she replied. “It is the 
first time I have seen you in your new 
character as flatterer, and I do not want to 
see you again. I do not think it becomes 
you.” 

Hollins stammered out something in reply, 
but what it was he hardly knew; he was 
abashed and his eye fell under her glance. 

At this moment the keys of a piano in the 
cabin were touched lightly ; then a few chords 
were struck, followed by a sparkling prelude ; 
and then, with a brilliancy of touch and 
accuracy of time which marked the true 
musician, came one of those indescribable 
compositions which seem to have been in- 
vented for the sole purpose of spoiling pianos 
and destroying the drum of the listener’s ear. 

“What a splendid player Mrs. Arlington 
is!” remarked Helen. 

“True!” replied Frank, “she has a fine 
touch and much mechanical skill ; but she is 
totally devoid of feeling. I, for one, would 
much rather hear one song from Miss 
Rayner than twenty fantasias by Mrs. Ar- 
lington.” 


“T have told you of that before, Mr. Hollins,” | 








replied Helen, with a little pout and a toss 
of her head, “I do not think flattering be- 
comes you.” 

“T can’t help that, you did not say that 
you did not like it.” 

“You are growing quite a monster,” she 
replied, with a coquettish little laugh. “ It 
was only the other day that you did not seem 
to be able to say Bo! to a goose, and now 
you are positively making love to me.” 

“T find it a very pleasant occupation— 
do you object ?” 

Helen blushed. 
she said. 

For a time they were silent,and the almost 
solemn stillness on board was broken only 
by the cadence of the water as it rippled 
under the counter. 

It was high noon, and the captain came on 
deck with his sextant. Mr. Hardy, the mate, 
also came aft and got out his. 

A few minutes after this the captain said, 
*“* Make it twelve o’clock, Mr. Hardy.” 

“ Eight bells; call the watch!” called out 
the mate. 

Shortly after this, the weather, which for 
some weeks had been very fine, suddenly 
changed, the wind dropped, and there was a 
perfect calm. As the afternoon advanced a 
haze sprang up and obscured the horizon, 
and the barometer began to fall rapidly. 
After a time the haze seemed suddenly to 
lift,and there was a cry from the forecastle of 
“Land ho!” 

“Land!” exclaimed Captain Ross, who 
was pacing the poop. “Nonsense! There’s 
no land here about ; it’s absurd!” 

“ Well,” replied the mate, who had been 
rubbing his eyes, “I’ve heard of the ‘ Flying 
Dutchman’ and of ‘ Phantom Islands,’ but 
this beats me.” 

The cry of “ Land ho!” brought everybody 
on deck. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hollins, when he had 
surveyed the horizon, “if it’s not land, it is 
the most perfect optical illusion that has ever 
been seen.” 

For a time Captain Ross continued to 
laugh at the idea; but as the breeze had again 
sprung up and the ship seemed to approach 
the land, his scepticism began to give way, 
and he went below to consult his charts. 

As the ship continued to advance, every 
point, peak, and hummock of the island be- 
came momentarily more distinct. 

“ Well, sir, what do you make of it?” 
asked Mr. Hardy, as the captain came on 
deck. ; 


“How stupid you are,” 
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ee seh there is no land within two or 
three hundred miles of where the ship was 
at noon—beside it’s right in the track of 
ships, and it’s impossible if there had been 
land hereabout for it to have been undis- 
covered.” 

All this time the ship had been standing 
in towards the land, the details of which be- 
came every moment more distinct. The 
captain paced the deck, evidently in a state 
of great perturbation. Then after a pause 
and a long look at it, he turned to the mate 
and said— 

“T really do not know what to make of it, 
Mr. Hardy, but I suppose we had better 
give it a wide berth: ‘Take in the studding 
sails and let her come to the wind.” 

In a few minutes—for Captain Ross always 
carried a crack crew—the studding sails were 
lowered and made fast in the top. 

* Let them rig in the booms while they are 
aloft,” continued the captain. ‘I don’t like 
the appearance of things: the glass is going 
down like a lump of lead.” 

“Starboard braces there,” cried the mate, 
“ Round in, round in well there! belay!” 

The ship now on a bowline, and she began 
to rush at a greatly accelerated speed through 
the still almost unruffled sea; but the yards 
had scarcely been trimmed and the bowlines 
hauled when the wind dropped altogether, 
and the ship lay like a log on the water. 

Suddenly the island began to fade away as 
a picture in a dissolving view. A mist rose 
like a veil from the water—the sun looking 
like a huge orb of murky fire through the now 
thickly gathering haze, and then the whole 
fabric vanished like a dream. 

In half an hour the sky cleared up, the wind 
freshened, and the ship resumed her course. 

“Tt’s all over now, sir, I think,” said Mr. 
Hardy, as he ascended the poop. “Shall 
we set the studding sails ?” 

* All over!” cried the captain. “On the 
contrary, Mr. Hardy, as far as we are con- 
cerned, it is all to come, the glass is still 
falling, and I don’t like that bank away to the 
southward.” 

During the whole of the time these phe- 
nomena had been at work, Helen and Mr. 
Hollins had been walking the poop together. 
Now that the barrier of his reserve had been 
broken down, he talked to her freely, and 
she was surprised to discover that he pos- 
sessed a fund of knowledge, not only upon 
abstruse subjects, but also upon those which 
as a landsman she had deemed him quite 
ignorant. 





“Why, Mr. Hollins,” oie exclaimed, ‘ you 
are half a sailor ! ” 

“Perhaps a little more,” 
humouredly. 

** Have you ever been to sea before ?” 

“Yes; this is not my first voyage.” 

“But you have never been a sailor?” 

“No; but I make it a point to pick up as 
much knowledge as I can.” 

“T thought at one time,” she said, with a 
roguish laugh, “that you were too proud to 
talk like this to a girl like me.” 

“T am proud, I acknowledge; that is to 
say, I am too proud to do a mean or a dirty 
action ; but I do not think I am egotistical, 
and no man can be proud, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, unless he is an egotist.” 

Thus they talked on. It was indeed a 
marvellous change which the sunshine of 
love had worked in this sensitive man, and, 
as Helen gazed up into his face, she saw that 
it was illuminated by a strange light. Love 
lent to his tongue an eloquence which was 
new even to himself, while the soft glances 
which shot from Helen Rayner’s eyes filled 
his heart with a glow of rapture that thrilled 
through every nerve in his frame. 

All this time nature had not been idle. 
The black lowering mass of clouds to the 
southward had been gradually expanding. 
Then suddenly, from out the dark mass, 
burst flashes of lightning, which played along 
the horizon in the most brilliant coruscations, 
followed at intervals by deep and rolling thun- 
der, which reverberated from cloud to cloud. 

All this had not passed unheeded by 
Captain Ross, and when Helen looked up she 
found that, with the exception of the two top- 
sails, every stitch of canvas had been furled, 
the royal and sky-sail masts housed, and the 
yards sent on deck. 

It was now perfectly calm, and except when 
the thunder rolled the silence was oppressive. 

“ Are the hatches all battened down, Mr. 
Hardy ?” asked the captain. 

“Yes, sir, all fast,” replied the mate. 

“ And the fore-scuttle ?” 

** All fast too, sir.” 

“What are they making all these prepara- 
tions for ?” asked Helen, as she gazed around 
her, equally in admiration and in awe. 

“Captain Ross evidently thinks we are 
going to have a storm, and I am of the same 
opinion,” replied Frank. 

“T suppose it is wrong of me,” said Helen; 
“but this, which I suppose is only the prelude 
to the storm, is so sublimely grand that I 
almost wish we might.” 


he said good- 
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“It is grand certainly, but I cannot echo 
your wish,” was his reply. 

“T think you had better go below, ladies 
and gentlemen,” said Captain Ross, “ we are 
going to have some serious weather, and I 
shall want to have the decks clear.” 

Mrs. Rayner and the rest went below at 


on her broadside, but the foretopmast: stay- 
sail was hoisted, and she turned on her heels 
and sped away before it. Before she had 
time to gather much way,a huge mountain of 
water, white with foam, came boiling after 
her. 

The moment previous to the storm striking 





once, but Helen and Frank Hollins remained. 

“Oh, Captain Ross,” said Helen, “ please 
don’t send me below. [I'll not be in any- 
one’s way, and I do so want to see a storm at 
sea, 


the ship, Frank Hollins passed a rope round 
Helen’s waist and secured it to the mizen 
shrouds. 
“Hold on, all!” shouted Captain Ross. 
The white moving mass came on and on, 








“As you please, my dear young lady,” he 
replied. “Only I must get Mr. Hollins to| 
look after you; for I shall have enough on 
my hands, without having to see to your 
safety. Here, steward,” he said to a man 
whose head had just appeared above the 
companion hatch ; “ bring up Miss Rayner’s 
cloak, and get Mr. Hollins one of my 
jackets.” 

The man disappeared, returning in a few 
minutes with the desired garments, and thus 
equipped they waited for the storm. 

The sky in the northern and eastern 
quarters was still perfectly clear, while the 
black cloud to the southward grew blacker 
and the flashes of lightning more intense. 
For more than an hour this state of things 
continued, the intense silence being now and 
then broken by the rolling of the distant 
thunder. 

Presently the black mass seemed to throw 
out a line of skirmishers, small portions of 
scud darted forward with a rapid but somewhat 
irregular motion, there was a sound as of a 
mighty wind rushing through a vault, and the 
sea became unnaturally agitated. 

Meantime the hands had been sent aloft 
and the two topsails were reefed and stowed. 
The ship was now under bare poles and was 
perfectly motionless. The sun, which was 
just sinking towards the horizon, was blood- 
red, and the clouds above and the sea beneath 
were tinged with its ensanguined rays. The 
whole black mass of clouds to the southward 
now began to move rapidly forward and in 
less than half an hour the sky was of an inky 
blackness, a strong ground-swell set in from 
the south-west, and the ship was wallowing, 
nearly helpless, among the confused waters. 

“See all clear with that foretopmast stay- 
sail!” called out the captain. 

Ay, ay, sir! All clear!” 
from the forecastle. 

Two or three short puffs of wind gave the 
ship headway, and then the whole force of 
the hurricane burst upon her. It struck her 





was answered 











foaming and roaring as if in anger. It struck 
the Casta/ia on the port-quarters, and pouring 
like an avalanche on her deck, made her reel 
until her lee lower yard-arms nearly dipped 
into the water, and threw her broadside to 
the sea. 

“Port! port! 
Captain Ross. 

Frank Hollins was whispering a word of 
encouragement to Helen, but at the sound 
of the captain’s voice he looked towards the 
wheel and there was no one to tend it—the 
two men were lying prostrate in the lee-scupper. 
In a second he sprang to her helm and with 
a few powerful efforts had it hard up. 

The Castalia now fell off, and then, over- 
coming the caldron of water that surrounded 
her, began to draw heavily ahead. 

In a moment the captain was by Frank’s 
side and the men resumed their post. 

“ You have a seaman’s faculties in perfec- 
tion, Mr. Hollins,” he said; ‘another such a 
sea as that—and our chance of reaching Bar- 
badoes would have been very small.” 

The magnificent horrors of the scene con- 
tinued to increase. Out of the inky darkness 
of the sky came incessant coruscations of 
lightning. Not the short-lived flashes which 
we see in temperate climes, but huge flaming 
sheets of the most brilliant light, which 
skimmed across the waves with great rapidity, 
while thunder of the most appalling kind 
reverberated in all directions. Every object 
on board was at these times as distinctly visible 
as if it had been daylight, the vast and 
naked spars and the tall masts of the Castalia 
standing out sharply against the black pall 
above. 

Ere another sea could follow her the ship 
was glancing through the ocean at a furious 
rate, the force of the wind being so great that, 
though there was nothing but the naked spars 
for it to act upon, it dragged the vast hull 
through the water at the rate of eleven or 
twelve knots. 

Both Helen and Frank forgot the danger 


hard a port!” shouted 
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in the sublimity of the scene. Indeed, Helen 
did not know there was any danger, for the | 
motion of the ship was quite easy, and the 


scene, terrific as it was, might now be con-| 


templated without personal inconvenience. 
The hazard now to be avoided was that 
of the ship broaching to. 


that of the ship, and at these moments the 
rudder was useless. At times the Castalia 
seemed to fly through the water, so swift was 
her progress; and then, when a furious surge 
overtook her, she settled heavily into the 
trough of the sea and seemed almost station- 
ary—at others a sea would sweep past her, 


its huge crest foaming up like vapour in the | 


air. At this time, though the Castalia was 
whirling along in company with the sea, with 
a momentum which was appalling, it seemed 
almost as though she was going backward. 
Helen and her 
companion stood 
supporting them- 
selves by the mizen 
rigging, watching this 
grand spectacle for 
more than an hour. 
The girl experienced 
no fear; she was en- 
thralled, fascinated 
by the magnificence 
of the phenomena 
that was thus exhi- 
bited. The ocean 
rolled onward in its 
majesty, the wind 
shrieked and piped 
among the rigging and howled in hoarse 
diapason over her head; the lightning 
flashed and the thunder rolled incessantly. 
Presently, in the midst of a brilliant corus- 
cation of light, a black pall seemed to 
settle upon the ship; then a sheet of flame 
burst above their heads, a blue light, after 
momentarily playing about her masthead, 


darted downward and struck the deck, caus- | 


ing every timber in her to shiver. This was 
followed, or rather accompanied, by a peal 
of thunder of the most appalling character ; 

it seemed as if the heavens were rent asunder | 


and the foundations of the earth were moved. | strength of the fore-rigging. 


The velocity of, 
the water, urged before a tempest of almost | 
unparalleled violence, was often as great as’ 





pending heavens had fallen 7 the desolate 
ship. 

Helen, in her fright, clung closely to Frank. 
She trembled like a leaf. ‘ What is it?” she 
asked. 

“We have lost some of our masts,” said 
Frank. 

When the next flash of lightning shed its 
light on the Castalia, it showed the havoc 
which a few moments had effected in the ap- 
pearance of that gallant little craft—the main 
topmast had gone, broken off close to the cap, 
and, in falling, the foretop gallant-mast with 
all its hamper was carried down with it, and, 
after striking the deck, plunged into the sea. 
The drag of this caused the ship to broach to. 

“Cut away! cut away!” shouted Captain 
Ross, whose clear voice rang out above the 
howling of the storm. “It’s life or death— 
cut away with a will. We must get rid of 

the wreck, or it will poke a hole in her side.” 
Another flash of 
lightning revealed an 
appalling sight. Away 
to windward a huge 
mountain of water 
was lowering above 
their heads. Helen 
turned and saw the 
coming danger. She 
had only time to 
murmur a_ short 


clasped in Frank’s 
arms, and then the 
green mountain 
poured over her side, 
carrying with it to 
leeward everything that was not firmly lashed. 
Helen and Frank were in the safest part of 
the ship; but even on the poop, the force of 
the water washed them off their legs, and it was 
only the lashing that prevented Helen from 
being carried overboard. When the vessel had 
relieved herself of the mass of water that fell 
| upon her, she presented a scene of wreck and 
desolation that it is difficult to picture. Hen- 
| coops, water-casks, and part of the bulwarks. 
| had been washed away. Even the caboose 
was torn from its lashing and had only been 
saved from being washed overboard by the 
Amid the con- 


For a moment there was darkness the most fusion the voices of the captain and mate 


. profound and impenetrable ; the ocean rolled 


onward ; the ship, like a stricken deer, stag-| 
gering in her course. 


report, followed by a crash, a rending of 
a thud, as though the im-, 


wood, and then 





Then came a loud | 


were still heard urging and encouraging the 
men to greater exertions. 

At length the last rope was severed and 
the wreck of the mast was floating astern, and 
the ship, relieved from this new danger, 
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once more abeied ae helm and sped on her 
course. 

Helen was now too much frightened to 
remain any longer on deck, so Frank got her 
safely below. ‘They parted for the night. I 
shall say nothing of the frank kiss, or the sweet 
smile, that Helen gave him previous to her 
retiring to her berth. Sufficient it will be to 
say that, spite of the danger they were in. 
both of them were supremely happy. 

For some time she lay awake listening to 
the gurgling of the water on the other side of 
the few planks and timber that intervened be- 
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«But sir,” said the captain, “that’s just 
the essence of seamanship. What you did was 
done by means of that nautical instinct which 
enables a man to act in the direst emergencies, 
and without thought or reflection to do the 
right thing at the right time.” 

During the remainder of the voyage Frank 
Hollins was made a sort of hero. He had 
always been a favourite in the forecastle, but 
now the cabin began to see that he was not 
quite so stupid and conceited as they 
imagined, and they therefore. no longer made 
sport of his infirmity. Instead of Frank being 





tween her and the raging water without. At 
length, wearied by her long vigil on deck, 
she fell into an uneasy sleep. 

Morning broke upon a wild and troubled 
scene; but the force of the hurricane had 
spent itself, the wind was rapidly subsiding, 
and by noon it had fallen almost to a calm. 

The poor Castalia presented a very dif- 
ferent appearance now to what she did when 
this story opened. Then she was under a 
cloud of canvas, with all her beautiful com- | 
plication of ropes, masts, and stays complete ; 
now she was like a maimed and crippled 
bird with its wings clipped. 

As soon as the swell had in some measure 
subsided all hands were set to work to repair 
the damage. The remnant of the foretop- 
mast was got on deck, and the carpenter, 
aided by some of the crew, was getting out a 
spar from another topmast ; while the second 
mate and a gang of men were sorting out 
the spare sails and ropes, with a view toa 
new jury rig. All worked with a will, and 
among the most active and not the least 
useful was Mr. Frank Hollins. 

“You ought to have been a sailor,” said 
Captain Ross to that gentleman when the 
day’s work was done. ‘“‘ Hardy says you are 
as nimble as a cat and know as much about 
a ship as he does.” 

Frank had a return of his old bashfulness, 
but Helen came to the rescue. 

“Not only as nimble as a cat, Captain 
Ross, but as strong asa lion,” shesaid. “I’m 
sure the manner in which he hove up, I think 
you call it——” 

“Yes, my dear young lady, the manner in 
which he single-handed hove up the wheel 
was something wonderful; and I thank you 
for reminding me of it. One may almost say 
he saved the ship by his promptitude; for 
when a vessel broaches to, there is no knowing 
what may come of it.” 

“Tt really was nothing,” said Mr. Hollins. 
“T knew what ought to be done, and I did it.” 








the object of their little jokes, it was now poor 
Helen; but she consoled herself by saying 
that it was those who won who had the right 
to laugh, and she knew she had won the 
heart of Frank Hollins. 

The Casta/ia—spite of the injury she re- 
ceived during that tempestuous night, and 
the fact that while the hurricane lasted she had 
runmorethan a hundred milesout of hercourse 

arrived at her destination and anchored 
in Carlisle Bay only about three days beyond 
her usual time. Captain Ross and his men 
were very proud of this, and very proud too 
of the appearance of the ship under the jury- 
rig they had manufactured out of their own 
resources. Indeed, when the Castalia got 
into port, she did not cut so bad a figure 
as might have been expected. It is true, 
everything was not so taut and not perhaps 
quite so shipshape as when she left the St. 
Katharine Docks, but no one but a sailor 
would have noticed it. 

* * * * * 

The sweet friendship—we do not wish to 
call it by a more impassioned name—which 
had sprung up during the voyage between 
Helen Rayner and Frank Hollins did not 
terminate with it. 

The scene has changed: it is no longer 
the rattling block, the surging sea, and the 
tempest’s howl, but the soft banks of a tropical 
landscape. The fierce heat of the day was 
over, and the gentle land-wind came softly 
down from the hills, rustling the leaves of the 
trees and bearing on its wings the perfume of 
thousands of sweet-smelling plants. The dark 
outline of the bay lay before them, in moon- 
lit panoramic splendour, the sea was smooth 
as glass, and an occasional breath of air as it 
was wafted over it caused a ripple, which only 
served to enhance the effect of the moonlight. 
From grove to grove the answering mocking 
birds poured out a chorus of sweet sounds. 
With these exceptions all was hushed and 
tranquil. 
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The scene was a beautiful one, and Frank 
and Helen, asthey gazed upon it, felt their 
minds lifted above the grosser passions of 
their nature, and their hearts were filled with 
awe and reverence. They stood side by 
side, her arm linked in his, and as they stood 
he could feel the beating of her heart. Yes, 
the poor girl’s heart did beat rapidly: the 
proximity of her lover, the stillness of the 
night, and the soothing fragrance of the flowers 
and shrubs—all conspired to produce in her 
that strange nervousness which is constitu- | 
tional to first and unacknowledged love. 

“Do you remember,” said Frank, and his | 
voice scarcely rose above a whisper—‘ Do| 
you remember the night we were dismasted, 
and my boldness which at that time you were | 
gentle enough to forgive ?” 

Helen replied not, she only raised her eyes | 


for an instant, and, encountering his ardent 
gaze, as instantly dropped them again. 

“You have long known that I loved you,” 
he went on ; “may I, dare I hope that my 
love is returned ?” 

For a moment she did not answer; her 
heart now beating so tumultuously, ‘ What 
can I tell you more than you already know?” 
at last she murmured. 

“Tell me that you love me, let me hear it 
from your own dear lips,” he again whispered. 

Her soft voice whispered in silence, “I 
do.” 

My story is ended ; but it will not be amiss 
to mention that some three months afterwards 
there was a quiet but pretty wedding at the 
parish-church of St. John’s—the bride was 
Helen Rayner and the bridegroom Frank 
Hollins, 
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“43}HIS romantic dale lies between 
4 the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham, and is about five- 
and-twenty miles long. Travel- 
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the most part it is easy to distinguish between 
the two elements ; though oftener than twice 
or thrice the old saying, “Fact is stranger than 
fiction,” will occur to some who read this 


lers on the Consett Branch of the | sketch. 


North Eastern Railway cross and recross the 


The Derwentis formed at the foot of the rock 


lower part of it in passing from Newcastle to 
Durham, and in doing so get such glimpses 
of the beauties of nature as will help them to 
appreciate the force of Bryant’s well-known 
lines :— 


** To him who in the love of nature ho!ds 
Communion with her visible forms she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile, 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy that steals away 
Their sadness ere he is aware.” 


Our railway passengers, however, must 
needs turn aside upon the iron road just 
beyond the Shotley Bridge Station, and be 
denied the privilege which travellers under 
the old coach dispensation had of gazing 
upon this dale scenery, and hearing a round 
and varnished story of the exploits of some 
hero or heroine of the past or present age. 

There has been a strange mixture of fact 
and fancy in the associations clustering 
around some of these dale villages. For 





Gibraltar by the union of two small streams, 
one of which rises amongst the heathery hills 
overlooking Ramshaw, an old village where 
lead mines have been worked for at least 


four hundred years. At one time also veins 
of silver were worked in this locality. The 
same passion which allures to gold and silver 
diggings in other lands allured large numbers 
of our fellow-countrymen to this part of the 
dale many generations ago. The population 
has been greatly reduced during the present 
century, and as the lead mines are nearly 
exhausted there is but little hope of a return 
to former prosperity. 

Leaving the brow of the hill overlooking 
Ramshaw, and entering a deep ravine there 
falls upon the ear music made by several 
rivulets running down the steep banks 
studded with hundreds of pines, firs, and 
shrubs. Having emerged from this deep 


ravine, are several meadows edged with 
thorns, which spring has flushed with pink 
and whitened with hawthorn buds. 

While this varied beauty appeals to the 
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eye—king of the senses—other senses become 
ministering angels. Odours of primrose, cow- 
slip, and hawthorn, not to mention others, are 
wafted to us on the wings of the spring 
breezes, while to the right and left is heard 
the chorus of voices from the songsters of the 
grove, and not far off the ripple or plunge of 
nearly a dozen small tributaries to the 


A few miles further down the Derwent you 
come upon an old burial ground belonging 
to the Friends. It is difficult, nay quite im- 
possible, to decipher some of the inscriptions 
upon the stones, the tooth of time having 
devoured them. It is undoubtedly one of the 
oldest graveyards in this part of the country. 

Muggleswick Park, laid out by the cele- 





Derwent. No wonder that this part of the 
dale had such a charm for a company of| 
monks who settled in Blanchland nearly | 
seven hundred years ago. The Blanchland 
Abbey, which Walter de Bolbeck founded | 
and endowed for monks of the Premonstra- | 
tensian Order in the twelfth century, was | 
under the direction of the Bishop of Durham, 
and for nearly three centuries was in all pro- 
bability the most noted Abbey of this Order 
in the north of England. 

Henry VIII. lifted his hand against the 
inmates, and granted the building to John| 
Bellow and John Broxham. It subsequently | 
passed into the Forster family ; but in con- 
sequence of the course taken by one of the 
members of this family in the rebellion of 
1715, it was forfeited to thecrown. It was after- 
wards purchased by Lord Crewe, Forster’s 
uncle and also Bishop of Durham, and by 
him left for charitable purposes. 

The only place of worship in this village 
is that of the Church of England. This 
was one of the few churches to which 
John Wesley was welcomed in 1747. “I 
rode to Blanchland,” says he, “ about 
twenty miles from Newcastle. The rough 
mountains round about were still white with 
snow. In the midst of them is a small wind- 
ing valley, through which the Derwent runs. 
On the edge of this the little town stands, 
which is indeed little more than a heap of 
ruins. There seems to have been a large 
cathedral church by the vast walls which still 





brated Prior, Hugh de Derlington, is the 
place where the alleged Anabaptist conspiracy 
of 1662 was planned. 

Local magistrates were informed that per- 
sons were meeting in the house of a Baptist 
preacher and that they had agreed to rise 
against the Government and destroy the Par- 
liament which had passed a law against liberty 
of conscience, to murder all bishops, deans, 
chapters and ministers of the Church ; break 
all organs in pieces, burn all prayer-books, 
pull down the churches. It is well-known 
that for nearly half a century before this time 
the Durham diocese had been all astir 
through fear and hope, and suspicions were 
soon set afloat by persons whose imaginations 
led captive their judgment. Examination 
was made by the authorities, when it was 
found that a man named Joseph Hopper had 
a desire to go and see a few friends in Ire- 
land ; but knowing his wife would forbid his 
going if she knew beforehand, he rose early 
one morning to leave, and after an absence 
of five weeks returned. It had been the talk 
of the dale, and by the end of six weeks the 
story ran: ‘Thomas Richardson told 
Thomas Marshall that John Wilkinson told 
him Jos. Hopper was and had been abroad 
with his horse and armes, and that there were 
some men on horseback, with swords, seene 
ryding by over Ebchester and Shotley Bridge 
and Jos. Wilkinson said he feared Jos. Hop- 
per was with them.” 

So ended the Anabaptist conspiracy. 





remain. I stood in the churchyard, under 
one side of the building upon a large tomb- 
stone, round which, while I was at prayers, all | 
the congregation kneeled down on the grass. | 
A row of little children sat under the opposite | 
wall. The whole congregation drank in| 
every word with such earnestness in their | 
looks, I could not but hope that God will | 
make this wilderness sing for joy.” The 
relics of the old Abbey which Wesley took 
for the large walls of a cathedral church 
are yet standing. ‘The quadrangle and the 
massive gateway leading to it, and parts of 
the thurch walls, together with the two jnns 
near the gateway, are portions of the old 
abbey. 








Still, there were grievances in the parish at 
that time needing redress. A petition signed 
by about seventy parishioners was presented 
in the House of Commons ; or at all events 
the Mayor of Sunderland, who took a lively 
interest in the matter, sent it to the House. 
The petitioners complained that, having long 
been destitute of a minister, except such as 
the Scottish Presbytery had furnished them, 
the Prebends of Durham appointed “one 
named Duery, whom they knew to be no 
preacher ; and after that did impose upon 
them one Bradley, a bird out of their own 
nest, and one of the most deboist of the 
sonnes of men; for he did sometimes ring the 
bell and pull their minister by the coate when 
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he was in the pulpit; and again would out 
of malice call a communion, and enter upon 
the sacred action without any preparation 
sermon before the day.” 

Had it not been for the deeds of a good 
parson’s wife in olden times, many records of 
parish affairs might have been given in this 
paper ; but unfortunately “lang syne a par- 
son’s wife when she was baking used to tare 
the leaves out of the auld registers to put her 
wigs* on.” 

Independently of the testimony from these 
old registers, it is clear that Muggleswick, 
although not the birthplace of Lough (the 
celebrated sculptor), as some have supposed, 
was for many years his paternal home. As 
a boy he followed the plough and sheared 
the corn. Then, when the day’s work was 
done, he husbanded well his time by reading 
an old copy of Pope’s Homer, and other 
books of a kindred character. 

There was a second brother in this family, 
whose gifts as a draughtsman were of a very 
superior order. If his mind had been as well- 
balanced as that of his brother John, having 
also the same perseverance, he had in all 
probability gained for himself a more honour- 
able name asa draughtsman than that won 
by his brother. His favourite authors were 
Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, Gibbon, Byron, 
and Burns ; the first of whom seems to have 
been his favourite author ; though those por- 
tions of Byron’s “Childe Harold” which 
revel in the arts of Greece and Rome, and 
the glorious and great names of those empires, 
were to him a never-ending source of pleasure, 
wonder, and admiration. 

There were four or five figures which with 
wonderful swiftness and accuracy he could 
produce with chalk. These were “ The 
Ninevite Bull,” Byron’s “ Mazeppa,” and 
“ Group of Bacchanalians.” 

In the last drawing the predominant 
figure is Hercules representing Virtue, in 
the act of destroying the human vices ; the 
prostrate figure wearing a crown is that of a 
king abandoned to his sins. Hercules has 
thrown him down to be devoured by his pas- 
sions, represented by several savage horses 
rushing towards the fallen king. 

Notwithstanding these gifts of Thomas 
Lough, he allowed himself to be carried away 
by influences that were unworthy of his man- 
hood. He lead a roaming life for nearly fifty 
years, at last dying in a workhouse in the 
County of Durham. 


* Tea-cakes. 





In the days of their boyhood at Muggles- 
wick the brothers Lough became known to 
the learned George Silvertop, Esq., of Min- 
ster Acres. This gentleman caught sight of 
numerous models of legs and arms lying in a 
state of confusion in Lough’s garden. 

Wishing to know the occasion of this, dis- 
mounting his horse, he entered the kitchen, 
and to his utter amazement saw the kitchen- 
ceiling covered with figures. Upon enquiry 
he found’ that the brothers, having read 
Gibbon’s account of the Coliseum, had 
resolved upon building one upon a small 
scale. The models of which it was constructed 
had been in part demolished, and thrown into 
the garden. 

Mr. Silvertop was most favourably impressed 
with John. ‘Thomas, observing this, several 
times reminded the lordly visitor that some of 
the best drawings had been done by himself, 
and persistently remained in the apartment 
during this interview. The squire invited 
John to the hall, gave him encouragement to 
devote himself to this art, and when Lough 
began his career in London, Mr. Silvertop 
furnished him with an allowance of one pound 
per week. 

Lough, however, stood in need of more 
money than this, and to earn it he went to 
work many a day with paviors upon the streets 
of London. Day and night during this period 
there stood before his mental vision the idea 
which the gigantic rocks at the Sneep are said 
to have suggested. Burning with desire to 
give this idea form, he denied himself animal 
food for weeks together, and limited himself 
to a bushel and a half of coals for the winter, 
that he might purchase the necessary material 
for his model. To appease the pangs of noon- 
day hunger he tried to sleep, if only for a few 
seconds, and at night, after the work of the 
day, he would wrap himself in his overcoat; 
and, though shivering with cold and worn out 
with hunger, sleep through the hours of the 
night close beside his model. 

At length his “ Milo” was finished. Fortune 
now smiled upon him. The Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Matthew White Ridley were 
amongst the earliest patrons of the young 
sculptor. Even Haydon, speaking of this 
work, says—“ It is the most extraordinary 
effort since the Greeks, with no exception— 
not of Michael Angelo, Bernini, or Canova. 
Visitors to the Crystal Palace may see a large 
number of his works, chief amongst them is 
“The Mourners.” 

Mrs. Lough some years ago bequeathed all 
her husband’s models to Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Museum, and at a cost of several thousand 
pounds they have been collected and are now 
placed at Elswick Park Museum. 

The Muggleswick church contains the 
earliest effort of Lough’s genius, but several 
other pieces of sculpture are to be found on 
the banks of the Derwent in old churches and 
graveyards, 

Muggleswick contains memorials of Dr. 
Carr, the translator of Lucian’s Dialogues. 
He was also the author of* several poems, in- 
cluding one, ‘Ode to the Derwent.”’ Brought 
up in Muggleswick, he took his diploma in 
1871 at the Aberdeen University. He was a 
contributor to some of the best literary 
periodicals of his day. After a long and 
healthy life he died in Hertford in 1806, 
and is buried in the All Saints’ churchyard ; 
but a Latin epitaph giving his age may be 
seen in the Muggleswick church, as well as 
in the Hertford chancel. 

A little below Muggleswick is a very lovely 
spot, well known as “The Sneep.” Mr. 
Joshua Lax, a gifted living local bard, has 
immortalized the Sneep by a poem, from 
which, by his kind permission, I take the 
following stanzas :— 


‘In the sunset’s waves of gold, 
On the snowy cloudlet’s fold— 
A fleecy couch for angels, who would view the deeds 
of earth; 
In the crag, the tree, the flower, 
There’s infinity of power, 
And a splendour of construction which denotes their 
heavenly birth. 


Here the frenzied eye may gaze, 
And the soul expand with praise— 
The unutterable something which we ne’er can 
realize: 
It will not die, but burns, 
As the light of thought returns, 
And like a rainbow blends its hues, and fades again 
to rise, 


Here Carr has tuned his lyre, 
Whose soul thou didst inspire 
With the magic of thy beauty, till he could but will 
to sing ; 
His flowing numbers glide 
In the soundings of the tide, 
And are deathless as its melody and liquid as its ring. 


Strange imagination sprung— 
If story be not wrong— 
From the eye of genius falling on this rocky, towering 
steep: 
Lough gazed, and lo! arose 
A ‘Milo’ with his woes, 
And thou shar’st the immortality of both, enchanting 
Sneep.” 


Not far from the Sneep is a deep cavern, 
in which, according to the story of the age, 


all equipped and ready for a march to regain 
the lost kingdom, fell into a trance. There 
is more reported as to what followed, and if 
the Poet Laureate, who has given us so much 
about King Arthur, made dijigent search 
into the legendary lore clustering around the 
“‘ Sneep” and the “ Derwent Dale,” he would 
find material for a poem second perhaps to 
none of those already given. 

As for the Sneep scenery, especially in 
the autumn season, it must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. Before and beneath, on 
the other side the curious serpentine curves 





of the Derwent, the foliage is tinged here 
with hues of crimson, gold, and green; there 
it is tinted with russet and gray; yonder 
pink, purple, and peachy colours come in 
sight. Such were the beauties of earth, as I 
saw them in the last\autumn season. While 
gazing upon them Nature built a rainbow 
across the river, and there I saw the blended 
beauties of earth and heaven ; and they were 
glorious to behold. ‘The picture will not 
soon be effaced from the memory. Leaving 
this charming spot, where, as Dr. Carr puts 
it— 
“The Derwent reluctantly leaves 
A scene so delightfully rare, 
And winds its fond arms, and receives 
Each wave in the wonder to share.” 


We in due course reach “ Hole House,” 

for a long time the residence of the Maddi- 
son family, two members of whom rose to 
high posts of honour and responsibility under 
the Government: the younger son being the 
last lineal descendant of the family, not only 
Under Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department in 1782, but took a prominent 
part in the negociations for the Peace of 
Paris in 1783, as Secretary of Legation 
under the Duke of Manchester, who had 
been appointed by our Government as Am- 
bassador. 
When the time came for negociating this 
Treaty of Peace, the Duke, through indis- 
position, stayed at home, and sent as his 
representative Maddison, a young man of 
thirty-six years of age. He died suddenly 
in Paris after finishing his work. Dr. Carr, 
referring to this gifted man, says 


‘‘ Each language, each heart was his own; 

And Europe was proud to improve, 

Whom Belgium found time to bemoan, 
Whom Gallia could listening love. 

Say, when wilt thou cease to complain, 
O, Derwent ? thy destiny cries ; 

Far off on the banks of the Seine = 

' 





King Arthur, with several of his horsemen, 





Thy darling, thy Maddison dies! 





' 
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Passing “Hole House” we soon reach 
Shotley Bridge, which was colonized during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth by a few Ger- 
man refugees who had been banished the 
Fatherland because of their adherence to 
their Lutheran principles. It is not improb- 
able that the old tradition as to these 
refugees being accompanied by one of their 
ministers is correct. ‘This, however, is 
not certain; and from various entries in 
church registers it appears they soon be- 
came closely connected with the Church of 
England. 

They came from Solingen, a small town 
on the banks of the Wipper, in Prussian 
Westphalia. Being swordmakers, and in all 
probability hearing of the stores of ironstone 
in the dale, and the excellent quality of the 
Derwent waters for tempering steel, they 
were induced to pitch their tents in this 
secluded haunt. It is evident they sought 
shelter from the gaze of the world. Instead 
of building their houses high upon the hill- 
top, or as near the top as possible, it is clear 
they built them as low down as it was possible 
to get. Not many of those old houses re- 
main; but there are a few. One is in a 
good state of preservation, and over the 
door of it is a large stone bearing the in- 
scription :— 


““DES * HERREN * SEGEN * MACHET 
REICH *‘ OHN * ALLE * SORG * WAN 
OV * ZVGLEICH ‘IN * DEINEM 
STAND * TREVW * VND * FLEISIG 
BIST ‘VND * DVEST ‘ WAS * DIR ‘ BEFOHLEN 
wT... 1691.” 


A German scholar has given the following 
free rendering of this inscription :— 


‘The blessing of heaven gives wealth without care, 
Provided that you contribute your share ; 
Likewise be faithful, just, and true, 
And do what is commanded you.” 





Here are two more, which were copied | 
many years since. ‘Through the action of 
atmospheric forces the inscriptions are not 
now to be seen, but the stones remain to 
this day :— 


**GOTTES * SEGEN * MACHET 
REICH *‘ OHN * ALLE * SORG * WAN 
OV * ZVGLEICH * IN * DEINEM 
STANDE * TREVW ‘ VND * FLEISIG 
BIST ‘ VND ‘ DVEST * WAS ° DIR * BE- 

FOHLEN °* IST.” 





The next is not so perfect :— 


“S DEVISCHEANEN (0580 Soins VER 
VATPERLAMDG:. . « «+ MST 
DIE: iSBADT GR cw ck es 
HEBER * BEHVI .-. . 


VND * EINGAN 


These three inscriptions indicate something 


of the spirit which inspired the breasts of 
those valiant refugees in that day of trial. 

As persecution continued in Germany for 
the greater part of the seventeenth century, 
it is likely the German refugees in the Der- 
went Dale used some influence with their 
friends to join them in England; at all 
events, there was a considerable addition to 
the number of swordmakers at Shotley Bridge 
towards the close of the seventeenth century. 

In this village some of the best swords 
were manufactured. Long since the old 
sword-mill has perished, and hard by the 
old site now stands a corn-mill. 

Mr. Lax—-from whom we have already 
quoted—treferring to these Germans, says— 


‘“‘Here hummed with hollow roar the water-wheel, 
As hissed the blade upon the circling stone ; 
There clashed the hammer with the sparkling steel, 
The sounding anvil rang with bell-like tone. 
Skill reared for memory an immortal throne, 
And Derwent’s waters rivalled Tagus’ fame.” 


The allusion of the last line being to the 
remarkable properties of the River Tagus, 
near Toledo in Spain. 

Shotley Bridge is also noted for its mineral 
water. In his “Spas of England” Dr. A. B. 
Granville speaks in the highest terms of the 
Shotley Spa. The strata from which these 
waters spring are the same as those from 
which the chalybeates of Cheltenham and 
Harrogate rise. 

Two miles from Shotley Bridge lies a 
village which has been famous for more than 
a thousand years. In fact, while one part 
of the Roman army was encompassing Jeru- 
salem, and extirpating the Jews by sword and 
famine, another part of the army, stationed 
upon the heights around Ebchester, was 
trying to bring the Britons of Northumbria 
into subjection. Many relics of the Romans 
have been discovered here at various times. 
Any visitor to the Durham Cathedral Library 
may see some of the altars, coins, and in- 
scriptions which have been discovered. ‘The 
present vicar of Ebchester has recently dis- 
covered an altar-stone, and in order to its 
preservation has inserted it in the wall cf the 
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church porch. It bears the inscription and 


form— 


“DEO * VITIRI.” 


At various times not fewer than about 
twenty stones bearing these words have been 
found in this dale. One of the most remark- 
able of these was found at Ebchester in the 
last century. The inscription is 
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intended as a place of shelter for those who 
wished to get free from the pressure of the 
rude superstitions of the Druids, and of those 
who worshipped the Saxon deities. 

It is not absolutely certain that she did 
found a monastery here. No certain traces 
of it have been yet found; and at all events, 
she was not long permitted to enjoy this 
monasterial retreat if the history be true that 





“DEO * VITIRI 
MVS * VOTIM 


* MAXI- 
* SOLVIT.” 


On one side of the stone is a likeness of a | 
toad, and on the other that of a boar. As| 
the ancients are known to have had their 
local deities, to whom they offered prayers, 
it has been assumed that Maximus may have | 
besought the god Vitires to preserve him 
from these creatures. 

Near the Ebchester church-door is another 
old stone, evidently belonging to the same 
date. The following is a rough sketch of 
one side— 





bearing the Roman eagle, and above it the 
sacrificial knife. The top of the stone being 
hollow is supposed to have held the blood 
or incense. 

If space allowed we might give engravings 
and descriptions of dozens of such stones as 
the above. ‘They are yet to be seen jutting 
out from some of the old houses in this old 
village. 

Being such an important centre in the 
Roman age, there is no wonder that it was 
such in the Saxon period. If not one of 
the royal residences, Ebchester is believed to 
have been one of the places where Ebba, 
after her conversion to Christianity, lived for 
a time. 

Some antiquarians have thought that she 
founded a monastery there before the year 
660, and that like the monasteries founded 
at Hy and Lindisfarne by St. Aidan, was 





when the Danes ravaged Northumbria she 
fled to Coldingham, accompanied by several 
young females who, in order to escape the 
revolting barbarities of the Danes disfigured 
their own faces. 

Mr. Lax, in touching lines, has told the, 
history : 


“ Ebba, thy life ‘neath this monastic roof 
No doubt had something of a latent charm: 
Thou deem’st its massive walls were tempest proof, 
To shield thyself and cherished ones from harm ; 
Thy dream was vain, Northumbria’s land was 
warm, 
With blazing temples, palaces, and fanes ; 
Like to the simoom or the thunderstorm, 


They came, they came, the hope-devouring 
Danes, 

And wrapped thy home in fire, rewarding thus thy 
pains.” 


He then represents her as fleeing in terror, 
like a timid deer, o’er vale and plain and 
craggy precipice until she finds her home 
in the place Bede, where she for some time 


| lived. 


It is difficult to trace the subsequent history 
of Ebchester, but it seems to have been one 
of the principal passages from north to south 
for centuries. Before the Neville Cross battle 
in 1346 King David II. led the forces across 
the Derwent at this point, and in 1644 Leslie 
led the Scottish army of 18,000 foot and 
6,000 horse, partly by day and partly by 
night, across the Derwent at Ebchester. 

Not far from Ebchester there stands in the 
middle of a large pasture field near the river, 
and unconnected with any other building, 
the shell of a small chapel. It is said that 
many centuries ago a religiously disposed 
person, wishing to lead a solitary life, obtained 
from the Bishop of Durham, through the in- 
terest of St. Godric, permission to fix his tent 
at the place where stands this old shell. 
Under date 1183 is found in “ Boldon Book” 
the entry—‘“ Robert de Joltune holds the 
land which was the hermit’s upon the Der- 
went.” The building is a very ancient one, 
though the tradition as to its being one of 
the chantries where the venerable Bede 
officiated is scarcely worthy of our credence.. 
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The rest of the dale, extending to Scotswood,} Around all these places many historical 
is fringed with wood and meadow land and| associations cluster. The facts of history 
several parks : amongst the number is Axwell} mark off this portion of the dale as one of 
Park, the Gibside grounds and mansion, | the centres and most important battlefields of 
and a fine column of the Doric order, rising| former days. This dale will be included in 
140 feet high, surmounted by a statue to/the Newcastle-on-Tyne diocese. 


Liberty ; the Hamsterley estate also may be 


seen in part. 


H. SMITH. 
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SoPHY TIMAR’ 


FROM THE HUNGARIAN 


s WiDOWHOOD. 


OF KALMAN MIRSRATH. 


TRANSLATED BY Miss A. NUELLENS. 


|] HOSE dear little things, fair-haired 


as lambs. That Sophy Timar, 
at least, is quite the like of them. 

Since she was married you 
could only see her smile. A happy smile at 
first, now a painful one. 





She was not in anybody’s way with her| 


happiness, nor is she with her pain. She did 


not boast, she does not complain. But that | 


pale face of hers, that ever pale face, tells 


everybody every day what everybody knows | 


as it is. 

Her husband deserted her cruelly, wickedly. 
Yet he had been an upright young man, the 
<leverest and most industrious carpenter in 
the district: who would have thought that 
he’d betray that dear, blessed creature, that 
the darkness of two false eyes should blacken 
his soul so greatly and that he’d 
go out into the world with that other woman 
—to perdition ? 

She had no news of him; who knows 
whither they went? the dust of the road, in 
which their footprints were lost, does not tell; 
the wind does not betray where they are ; the 
whispering leaves don’t say it intelligibly, yet 
they talk of that very thing. 

If he had only spoken one word on leaving, 
Bagy, the heart of the beautiful fair-haired 
woman whom they call a “straw-widow” 
now, would not acheso much. Had he only 
kissed her once more, though ever so coldly, so 
constrainedly, and said: “You’ll never see me 


But he went away by stealth; they had 


women, are as gentle and good concerted it so. He went away and did not 


come back. Yet it’s a year since, quite a 
year since. 
|. He'll come back. Oh, he will surely come 
| back. Peter isn’ta bad man. His heart was 
‘always good, it can’t be utterly corrupted. 
That person may have turned his brain, she 
may have stolen herself into his heart ; but 
that is only like bad paint ; time draws it out 
and makes it fade: he will come back. 
Sophy Timér hoped, and when the scissors 
fell out of her hand while she was sewing, she 
always sighed, oh if their points would only 
| keep sticking in the ground ; when she sawa 
flying jay from her window, she always sighed, 
| oh if it would only perch upon heir fence.* 
| But the scissors would not lie, nor the jay 
| either Hic 
| Every evening she seated herself out upon 
the threshold, from where you could look far, 
far along the winding high-road, quite to where 
the feet of the clouds hang down upon it. 
She made her little hand into a shade above 
| her fair, pale face, and thus she stared at that 
great, mysterious page, from which waggons, 
| itinerant market-traders, travellers, and none 
could tell who besides, detached themselves 
like so many single letters. 
| The village-people often went by her ; they 
| greeted her too, but she did not perceive 
| them. 
“Sophy is waiting for her lord!” they 
whispered among themselves, and laughed as 





more: I love another, I give my life to that 
other.” 


they spoke. 


* A sign of some guest’s arrival. 
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Yet poor Sophy was right after all. Her | 
heart knew more, foreboded more, than all 
the world’s wisdom could have told. 

One forenoon, when she was watering the | 
tobacco-plant with great care (if the landlord 
came back, there must be something for him | 
to smoke in winter), a pock-pitted old woman 
stepped into the yard : she brought a message. | 

“T come from your husband, Sophy. He| 
begs you to forgive him ! he has repented of | 
what he did. He works yonder in the third | 
village, at Gozon: they repair the tin spire. */| 
He didn’t dare to come himself ; he fears you 
are very angry. He sends to say, if you will 
forgive him, you are to come to him.” 

“Tet us go!” said the gentle, fair-haired 
woman. °* 

She took off her black kerchief and tied a 
rose-coloured one round her head for the 
journey. It is Peter’s favourite colour, and 
then it is more suitable too for this beautiful 
day. | 

* * x * 

A silt cross was to be placed upon the knob 
on the top of the spire. The Steward’s lady 
had borne twins, and in joy thereat presented 
the church with it. 

“ Who'll take the job upon himself, boys ?” 
asked the master carpenter, Mr. Michael 
Rogi. 

“T will!” said Peter. “I'll go, master.” 

“‘ Perhaps I’d rather have Sam Belindek go. 
You're a little heavy already.” 

“T never felt lighter.” 

“T believe it. You're rid of your fetters. 
So you really turned her off? Humph! She 
was a pretty enough piece of womankind. 
Eh, Sam ?” 

Peter bent his head and said slowly, sullenly, 

“ T abhorred myself in her. But to confess 
the truth, when a thing is round, it rolls.” 

“Tt rolled out of your hands, too—did it ? 
I say, Sam, he—he—he! Dear me, you rogue, 
you rogue! Well, now, you will put up that 
gold cross after all.” 

Peter cast a disdainful, quiet glance at Sam. 

“ Let Sam be, Mr. Rogi! I shall put it up. 
I’m expecting someone from somewhere. 
My heart beats so at the thought whether she 
will come. Indeed, I'll go up the spire, if it’s 
only to cast a look towards Bagy along the 
high-road.” 

“Well, I don’t mind. Be quick about it, 





*1,¢, A spire whose roof is covered with sheet-iron. 


then ; I'll hand you the cross myself out of 
the topmost window, when you've got up 
| there.” 

And Peter was there soon enough. He 
climbed up from the wooden ledgment as 
cleverly as any squirrel. 

“ Now for that cross!” he cried, stooping 
down. “I'll put it up in no time.” 

“Here it is, my boy!” 

Peter climbed up higher still and when he 
had quite reached the spot, he looked towards 
the Bagy high-road for the first time. 

There she comes! That’s Sophy! She 
steps quickly by the old woman’s side ; she’s 
just turning into the village. 

His heart beats fast, then something crushes 
it, his hands tremble, his eyes grow dim. 

“Ho, Peter! Have you put it up 
already ?” 

He answered confusedly, in a trembling 
voice— 

“Qn which knob am I to put it ?” 

The old carpenter turned pale, he crossed 
himself at the turret-window, and muttered 
sorrowfully 

“You may put it anywhere now 

There was but one knob up there. Only a 
giddy man could see two or three of them. 
He knew what would follow. 

He rushed madly down the stairs ; he knew 
that when he reached the bottom, Peter would 
be down already . . . even farther—in 
the other world. 

Husband and wife reached the foot of the 
steeple at the same time. Only that the one 
came from above, and was dead. 

After all, she ought to have put on her black 
kerchief for this meeting ! 

Sophy flung herself mutely over the dead 
body, and covered it with kisses, and held it 
long in her convulsive embrace. 

When they tore her away by force, that 
sorrowful face of hers was still as gentle and 
quiet as ever. She had neither words nor 
tears as yet. 

Turning back, she cast a last look at the 
dead man, and broke down. 

By-and-by she rose, clutched the old 
woman’s shoulder with an iron grasp, and, her 
face wild and haggard, she asked in a dull 
voice 

“‘ What did you bring me here for? Whence 
am I to await him in future ?” 

And only then her tears began to flow like 
a thaw-melted brook. 
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XXXI.—A SUM IN ADDITION. | Opinion of a world lying in the wicked one 
is not likely to be favorable to a religion that 
** Add to your faith virtue ; and to virtue knowledge ;| comes from God. Public opinion, in its 
and to knowledge temperance ; and to temperance | panoply of newspapers, reviews, and popular 
patience ; and to patience godliness; and to godli- | li ie det, Wie Caliah defyinc 
ness brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness iterature, stalks forth like Goliath, defying 
charity.”—z2 Peter i. 5-7. | all the armies of the living God ; and timid 
| professors, though they 
e2:| NOWING that we must shortly 
}] quit this world, we are naturally | 
anxious to do well in the next. | dare not go up and possess it in the face of a 
Some would have us to believe} foe like this. If we are to get to heaven, we 
that they wish for nothing but} must not sit as men “in whose mouths there 
to be forgotten after death and to think and| are no reproofs.” We must encotinter and 
feel no more; but this is contrary to the | overcome the public opinion of an ungodly 
general experience of mankind. In the ante-| world. 
diluvian world some wished to reach the; We are opposed by fraud, as well as by 
happy place whereto Enoch was translated, | force. If our enemies cannot overcome, they 
It was the hope of the Jews of old that| will endeavour to deceive and mislead us. We 
after death they would sit down in a heavenly | are therefore to add “knowledge” to our 
kingdom with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. | courage. A drunken man has courage, but 
The ancient heathens had some hazy notions | not knowledge, and so fights with lamp-posts. 
of a happier world, where they would meet | Courage is a force to be employed by wisdom. 
all the great and good, and escape all ills of| /¢ must fight ; but prudence must direct it. 
this life. But, as Christ has uncovered the} The chief source of knowledge to a Christian 
eternal world, bringing life and immortality| is the Bible, which is an exact map of the 
to light, His followers have always been| road, drawn for us by God Himself. We 
remarkable, above all others, for their atten-| must get well acquainted with the road, by 
tion to the world to come. Numbers, never- | continually consulting the map. 
theless, think much of heaven, desire it and| We have’ enemies within us — appetites 
strive to win it, and yet come short of it. which, if indulged immoderately, will be the 
The want of “ faith” is one cause of these| ruin of us. Accordingly, we are urged to 
melancholy failures. Faith in Christ is the|add to knowledge “temperance.” This 
act of a guilty, condemned sinner, who feels} extends to the whole man and the whole 
that without faith he is undone. If any of|life. We are to think soberly, to speak 
us fail in this, we stumble on the very thres-| soberly, to live soberly, to keep all our 
hold of salvation. The persons here ad-| appetites ‘and passions within reasonable 
dressed are exhorted to add to faith certain| bounds. The word “temperance” stands 
other things, so that they had faith already ;| especially opposed to the sister vices of 
and if our religion is to end where theirs| drunkenness and gluttony. Intemperance, 
ended, it must begin where theirs began.| both in eating and drinking, is arraigned and 
Faith resembles a foundation, which is a| punished in this life. Health denounces it, 
good and necessary thing to build on, but is} heathenism condemns it, Nature cries out 
absolutely worthless for any other purpose. | against it. It impoverishes our circum- 
Another cause is cowardice. We have a| stances, beggars our families, begets diseases, 
battle to fight and win, and are therefore | besots the reason, bemires the soul, unfits for 
exhorted to add to our faith “virtue,” or| every duty, prepares for every crime, turns 
courage. Christians are no longer in danger} God’s smile into a frown, locks the gate of 
of being thrown to wild beasts, and the fires| heaven, and leaves the sinners at the wrong 
which consumed the maityrs are burnt out ;/ side of it. 
but it must not be inferred from this that a} The want of “patience” causes some to 
holy life has ceased to be a warfare. We) fail: this, therefore, is to be added to temper- 
hear much nowadays of public opinion, as| ance. ‘There is a striking relation between 
the ruler of rulers, and as that before which! the two. Zya¢ regards the good things, this 


all spirits must bow down ; but the public regards the evil things in our providential lot. 





“ Look at heaven, and long to enter in,” 
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Temperance is the safeguard of prosperity, 
patience of adversity. ‘Together, they furnish 
us with “the armour of righteousness on the 
right hand and on the left.” 

Courage, knowledge, temperance, patience, 
are not Christian qualities at all apart from 
“godliness.” This consists in bringing God 
into everything, making Him the Alpha and 
Omega of all we think, and speak, and do. 

Some fail for lack of “brotherly kind- 
ness”; this, therefore, is to be added to god- 
liness. We must learn to be “ tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another.” We must guard 
against all mere sectarianism, which is always 
allied to bitterness. All true Christians are 
brethren, and should do their utmost to help 
each other on the way. 

“Charity,” as distinguished from brotherly 
kindness, is universal benevolence. It is 
useless to think of going to heaven in the 
spirit of the priest and Levite who, finding a 
man half-dead, ‘“ passed by on the other side.” 

Faith, courage, knowledge, temperance, 
patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, 
charity—when these “abound,” add them 
up, and the result will be a Christian who 
shall “never fall.” 

PATROBAS. 


XXXII.—THE WORK AND THE WORKERS. 


“Let Thy work appear unto Thy servants, and Thy 
glory unto their children. And let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us: and establish Thou the 
work of our hands upon us; yea, the work of our 
hands establish Thou it.”—Psalm xc. 16, 17. 


HIS psalm is entitled “A Prayer of 
Moses the man of God,” and it was 
probably composed by the great legislator in 
the wilderness. Some have thought it must 
have been written by another Moses, after the 
Babylonian captivity. The tenth verse is 
relied upon mainly for this view: “The days 
of our years are threescore years and ten.” 
It is contended that as Moses lived a hun- 
dred and twenty years, Aaron a hundred and 
twenty-three, Miriam a hundred and thirty, 
and Joshua a hundred and ten, the ordinary 
length of life must have been much greater 
than seventy years. 

This is not conclusive. The psalm ap- 
pears to commemorate some season of 
unusual mortality, and harmonizes well with 
the experience of the Israelites in the desert. 
Six hundred and three thousand five hun- 
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them—Joshua and Caleb—entered the Pro- 
mised Land. Forty years were spent in the 
wilderness, so that they who were forty years 
old at the exodus died before they were eighty, 
they who were thirty before they were seventy, 
and they who were twenty before they were 
sixty, showing that the average age of the 
peopie at death was certainly no more than 
“three score years and ten.” 

The great “work” of redemption, where- 
by God raises men from the Fall, restores 
them to favour, and fits them for heaven, is 
here spoken of. When he took Israel to be 
His peculiar people, He set up His cause 
amongst them, and made them the custodians 
of the true religion. ‘The Psalmist refers to 
the carrying on of this cause. While it re- 
mained in the hands of the patriarchs was its 
day of small things ; when God brought His 
people out of Egypt “with a high hand,” its 
prospects were much brighter ; but now they 
were dying in such numbers that the wilder- 
ness was one vast burying place, and the cause 
entrusted to their keeping seemed doomed to 
annihilation. Hence it is that Moses pours 
out his soul in this imploring strain. 

God’s work “appears” when sinners are 
getting converted, and when believers grow 
in grace and in the knowledge and love of 
Jesus. Conversion is God’s work. Minis- 
ters, teachers, parents may be employed as 
instruments, but God Himself is the true 
Worker. Wherever this work exists, it will 
be seen in the fruits of righteousness. The 
drunkard will become sober, the miser will 
become generous, and the son of Belial who 
could not be spoken to will become an agree- 
able neighbour. 

The advancement of religion in our own 
times should be our chief concern. The 
worldling cares not for this. If he can but 
finger the corn and wine and oil, he is satis- 
fied ; but God’s people cannot rest content 
in temporal prosperity, if religion does not 
prosper. This, however, is not all. They 
are anxious for the church of the future, and 
pray that God may manifest His glory to 
their children. We all owe much to the 
saints who have lived before us, and if we are 
really thankful we shall strive in similar ways 
to bless the generations that will come after 
us. One simple but effectual method of 
doing this is the godly training of the young. 
Too many Christians are more anxious that 
their children should dwell in ceiled houses, 
win large fortunes, and rise to the world’s 
high places, than that they should have God’s 
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“The beauty of the Lord” is “ the beauty | love will languish, our zeal will die, unless 
of holiness.” Think of the camp of Israel, |God establish us. If left alone, we cannot 
after they were humbled and taught the fear master our own hearts, or quell the powers of 
of the Lord—myriads of young people follow- darkness, or sustain the ills of this life ; we 
ing God implicitly, and trembling at the very | shall be vanquished, confounded, lost. 

thought of the sins for which their fathers; Religion is at once God’s work and man’s 
were dying untimely. That was a scene of work. He strengthens, stimulates, encour- 
beayity never equalled in the ancient church, | ages, but not to supersede our own exertions. 
Even the wicked prophet could not forbear | Adam was to eat the fruits of the garden at 
exclaiming, “‘How goodly are thy tents, O/ the price of tilling and dressing it. Noah was 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel!” A|to be saved in a ship of his own building. 
Christian society drinking in Christ’s spirit and | Manna, dropping from the skies, was to sus- 
following Him in all things is the loveliest tain the Israelites, but they had to pick it up 
spectacle out of heaven. }and cook it. Works cannot save, but there 

It was the work of Moses and Joshua and _|is no salvation without them. 

all God’s ancient servants to mould and form} Godly men have always prayed much for 
the people, especially the young, according to God’s work. Moses did, Joshua did, Samuel 
God’s word, and particularly to impress them | and David did. So it must always be ; and, 
with the duty of obeying Him; and this is probably, when the end comes, it will be 
our work. We preach, and teach, and, found that they who have contributed most 
organize societies for this; but unless the to the advancement of God’s work, are not 
Lord establishes our work, it will amount to the eloquent advocates, not the largest sub- 
nothing. We may build up churches, and | scribers, not the furious drivers in our 
open schools, and inaugurate great move- churches, but those who have been most in 





ments, but they can only stand and thrive as 
God establishes them. It is the same as to 
individual cases. Our faith will waver, our 


prayer. 
PATROBAS. 


RSC 


Hours of Goto. 





4O measure everything by a money 
standard is one of the worst 
tendencies of the age. Not only 
sugars and linens, and the like, 
but even time, talent, and life 
itself-. are commonly estimated by their 
“market value.” Everything spiritual, as 
well as material, is getting prized according 
to what it will fetch, When we say our 
time is “so precious,” we have an eye rather 
to its pecuniary than its intrinsic worth. 
When we ask, “Is life worth living ?” does 
not the form of the inquiry suggest the wide- 
spread influence of this mercantile standard ? | 
Does not the common professional adage, 
“Time is money,” express the general senti- 
ment respecting the value of time—that it is | 
valuable in proportion to its material fruits ? 
Hence persons, when not profitably em-| 
ployed, instead of calling their time precious, | 
assert that it is of “no value.” If this} 
estimate be sound, it follows that life’s best | 
moments, its most precious seasons, its 
‘golden hours,” are those in which we are 














securing the largest gains and reaping the 
richest material harvest. 

Can we view the growth of this sentiment 
without a deep impression of its falsehood 
and baneful influence ? Is it not repudiated 
alike by the testimony of history, experience, 
and Scripture? Do not these witnesses join 
to assure us that money is no true standard 
of the value of time in any age or station ; 
that time has an intrinsic worth quite apart 
from its productive power; that the most 
precious seasons are those which yield no 
pecuniary return? The epochs and crises in 
life, which give it its special value, are, 
indeed, inestimable by any material standard. 
Like wisdom, they cannot be valued “ with 
pure gold;” they are “more precious than 
rubies ;” “the gold and the crystal cannot 
equal them, and the exchange of them shall 
not be for jewels of fine gold.” There are 
hours, moments of such surpassing interest 
and importance that a million would be no 
nearer their value than a farthing. 

It is of the utmost importance in this 
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money-getting, money-worshipping age to 
understand clearly what constitutes the pre- 
ciousness of time, what makes “life” really 
“worth living ;”—that it is not its opportu- 
nities of getting, or even of giving money, 
simply, but its occasions of spiritual growth, 
experience, and service. It is life’s mental 
enrichments, moral struggles, and victories 
that enrich it; its social joys, its religious 
experiences, its sanctified sorrows—those 
“golden hours” of friendship and ministry 
when we are relieving others’ necessities or 
bearing bravely our own. If our course be 
marked by seasons like these, it will be per- 
vaded by a peace and light not of earth; 
our time will possess a lofty excellence not 
measurable by any material standard; and 
our lives will be nobly used and richly 
freighted, even though commercially they 
may be a comparative failure. 

There are five sides of life especially which 
are characterized by “ golden hours ”—Youth, 
Friendship, Service, Religious Experience, 
and Suffering. Youth is the typical “ golden 
hour ” of life, when it is full to overflowing of 
innocent animal enjoyment; when, with but 
few exceptions, full health, robust strength 
and utter absence of care are ever sending 
us on our way rejoicing. Youth, too, is the 
“ golden hour” of opportunity, as well as of 
age—the seedtime, as well as the summer- 
time of life; when we are sowing the golden 
grain of thought and effort, which shall here- 
after spring up in golden harvests of achieve- 
ment and service. Friendship’s “golden 








meted to those who deal bountifully with 
their brethren? Religious experience brings 
us to a yet higher class of fruitful seasons. 
That is a supremely “golden hour” in which 
the heart is consecrated to God. What a 
sacred season when the good Spirit reveals 
himself to our souls! Can any moments be 
conceived of so valuable as these, let their 
gain be what it may? Is not the hour of 
conversion the typical “golden hour” of 
religious life ? Without this, there can be no 
“times of refreshing ” from God’s presence— 
none of those Bethel and Elim hours by 
which God rears in the wilderness of common 
life the tabernacle of the Most High. And 
we must never think that divine manifesta- 
tions necessarily leave us sadder because they 
are only occasional. The celestial joy of such 
seasons gladdens our entire life. These 
“golden hours” do not pass away with the 
hour, but are practically eternal. 

Does the reader start at the thought of the 
“olden hours” of suffering? Has this, too, 
perhaps he is saying, its seasons of content- 
ment and joy? Yes; if it be suffering “ ac- 
cording to the will of God.” Hence we have 
placed this after religious experience. Sorrow 
which precedes conversion to God has no 
‘golden hours ;” the “sorrow of the world 
worketh death.” But “godly sorrow” has 
abundant ameliorations and compensations, 
and is often marked by times of great spiritual 
comfort and peace. How many “golden 
hours ” of suffering the history of the Church 
has witnessed! The hour of Christ’s bitterest 
agony was the hour of his victory, and the 





hours ” are confined to no age or time. Days 
of youth with their physical exuberance pass | 
away ; but true sympathy is eternal. Death 
only transfigures it. Its blessedness is ever 
growing richer and fuller. The “golden 
hours” of friendship lengthen, and their 
brightness increases, as life’s day declines. 
Because it is the intensity, not simply the 
pleasure of friendship, that constitutes its 
joy. Often there is more pleasure in the 
pains of friendship than in the unruffled 
delights of mere sense and appetite. Even 

‘¢ , . in the midmost heart of grief 

Our passion clasps a secret joy.” 


And how rich in blessing are the “ golden | tive. 
hours” of service, when friendship naturally | depends on them! 
blossoms into the good fruit of a wider bene- | lives without them ? 
Who so happy as those engaged in|sions or duration that the excellence of life 


volence. 


supremest epoch for mankind. And so with 
his followers. Their hour of martyrdom is 
their hour of triumph. “In all these things” 
—tribulation, distress, persecution—‘‘ we are 
more than conquerors through him that 
loved us.” 

How plainly the “ golden hours ” of youth, 
friendship, service, religious experience, and 
suffering show that the value of time and the 
worth of life do not depend on pecuniary 
gain. In none of them is this either con- 
templated or sought. In this respect, these 
hours are worth literally nothing. As regards 
money, they are rather wasteful than produc- 
And yet how the true value of life 
What are the wealthiest 

It is not in its posses- 


relieving the wants, elevating the condition, | consists, but in its occasions of light, growth, 


and uplifting the souls of men? 


What | and service. It is on its quality, not quantity, 


showers of golden rain fall on them as they|as was happily said of Arnold’s career, that 





are watering others ? 





What good measure is | the almost infinite worth of life depends. : 
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** We live in deeds, not words, 
In thoughts, not in figures on a dial: 
We should count time by heart-throbs.” 


Biography teaches the same lesson. Are 
not those lives most interesting, instructive 
and elevating which present most “ golden 
hours?” And to what class of lives shall we 
turn for these? ‘To the money-gatherers, the 
gold-diggers, the clever speculators, whether 
of the Pizarro or Rothschild type? Must we 
not rather go to the lives of those who set 
money considerations aside for much higher 
ones ; whose labours and successes are avow- 
edly beyond all proportion to their pecuniary 
recompense ?—to the workshop of a Stephen- 
son, the laboratory of a Faraday, the devotion 
of a Howard, the self-sacrifice of a Living- 
stone, the fidelity of a Garfield? Where 
among the princes of the Bourse or the Ex- 
change shall we find such hours of sunny 
thought, of wise philanthropy, or of practical 
service as mark in abundance lives like 
these? What a “golden hour” that was— 
not for Faraday only, but for mankind—when 
Davy invited him to the Royal Institution ! 
What a still brighter hour when, on Christmas 
Day, 1821, he called his wife to witness, for 
the first time, the revolution of a magnetic 
needle round an electric wire—the embryo 
stage of that great discovery of magneto- 
electricity out of which the electric light has 
sprung! What a yet brighter day it was when, 
in 1831, Faraday perfected his discovery ; 
and how his “golden hours” must have 
reached their climax when, in June, 1862, his 
electric light first shone permanently on the 
English coast! It is not the record of men’s 
gains, of their territorial or personal acquisi- 
tions, but the picture of their “golden hours ;” 
of their mental expansions, moral masteries 
and practical beneficence, that gives bio- 
graphy its charm and power. And it is to 
such pictures—to the histories of those who 
have taken part conspicuously or privately in 
intellectual and spiritual movements—we 
turn with expectation and hope when we 
need encouragement and strength. 

And the saintliest lives emphasize this 
lesson most. What had Luther, Melancthon, 
Knox, Xavier, Wesley, Whitefield, Howard, 
and Wilberforce to do with “ buying, selling, 
and getting gain,” yet how rich their expe- 
rience, how largely they contribute to the 
world’s forces to-day! If we would make life 
valuable, let us gild its hours with noble 
deeds. What examples of ‘golden hours” 
there are in the Book, not arising from wealth 
and station, but from fidelity and sacrifice. 











Why did not Pharaoh, Saul, and Belshazzar, 
with all their riches and greatness, make any- 
thing of life? Why was the hour of their 
greatest prosperity that of their final doom? 
Was it not because they trusted in “uncer- 
tain riches, instead of the living God”? 
How remarkably this is exemplified in the 
case of Belshazzar! How intimately his riches 
were associated with his ruin, even with the 
very hour of it! How signally the acme of his 
exaltation was the instant of his fall! In his 
“golden hour” (!)—when he was drinking 
wine out of the golden vessels taken out of 
the temple of Jerusalem, in the midst of his 
princes, his wives, and his concubines—divine 
justice called him to its bar, and turned his 
unhallowed mirth into trembling and dismay. 
“In thesame hour came forth fingers of a man’s 
hand, and wrote over against the candlestick 
upon the plaister of the wall of the king’s 
palace.” And what was God’s verdict ? “Thou 
art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting.” Better the homeliest station—the 
sheepfoid, the stone-pillow, the fisherman’s 
boat—with God and truth and righteousness, 
than untold riches—marble palaces and 
Eastern splendour—without them. 

The facts of life exactly comport with our 
position. How often unhappiness and use- 
lessness attend the possession of great wealth ! 
Riches, unless flanked by noble character, 
which can be reached without them, bring 
no “golden hours.” Apart from urbanity and 
benevolence, how little real blessing money 
confers on either its givers or receivers, 
beyond mere support! And what a fatal 
discrepancy often exists between means and 
character! Giving is no more guarantee of 
generosity than getting of contentment. How 
easily, as Paul saw eighteen centuries ago, 
munificence may be severed from benevolence 
—we may “bestow all our goods to feed the 
poor,” and yet “ have not charity ;” and this, 
as the apostle truly says, “ profiteth nothing.” 
How much more good money-giving does 
when combined with true charity—with that 
real generosity which “ suffereth long and is 
kind ; vaunteth not itself; thinketh no evil” 
—with that uniform consideration which 
shows itself, not so much in great gifts which 
are trumpeted everywhere as in small suc- 
cours and kindnesses known only to the 
heart and God. It is divine benevolence, 
whether we be rich or poor, that fills life with 
“ golden hours.” 

The practical lesson of this subject is that 
the highest blessings and purest joys of life— 
its “golden hours”—are open to all, and 
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depend mainly on ourselves. Let us never | have not degraded our whole lives by mere 
miss the benisons of youth, friendship, service, | grovelling for money, but that we have given 
religious experience, or suffering, by neglect} the best of our time to more rational and 
and indolence. Let us be prepared for every | worthy exertions.” Time is a chain, every 
crisis and use it nobly when it comes. Let} link of which is gold. God gives it us, but 
us make the most of these “‘ golden hours” ;| he leaves us to thread it with jewels—with 
for they are passing rapidly away. Mayeven| gems of holy thought, sacrifice, and service. 
the couch of pain, if we are called to lie on| Sad, indeed, is it when no spiritual brilliants 
it, be to us a throne of victory. And let us| are found flashing from the circlet of our 
never measure our life by its pecuniary results. | lives ; when our only “golden hours” are 
‘Let us remember,” as Mr. Cobden said,| those in which we are getting money. Poor, 
“that to live usefully is far better than to live| indeed, the man who has dug up no nuggets 
long. And do not let us deprive ourselves! of truth and love from the mine of existence; 
of the gratification at least—a gratification) rescued no gems of experience and blessing 
which the selfish man cannot have—that we} from the common ore of time. 
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Isaac Newsoxtp’s Legacy. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—ISAAC NEWBOLD PICKS UP} return to England when their errand was 
AN ACQUAINTANCE; AND ZILPAH JOEL| accomplished. There was something very 
SUDDENLY DISAPPEARS. | pleasant and genial about Mr. Nathan 

Emanuel, and he was even more frank, though 
'N the vessel which bore Isaac New-| not more courteous, than the untravelled co- 
bold on his adventurous voyage} voyager whose acquaintance he desired to 
to the southern world there sailed | cultivate. He had been to Australia before, 
alsoa youngish-looking passenger | had spent several years in Sydney, and was 
whose features bore indubitable | able to answer all Isaac’s questions and to 
witness that he was descended from the loins | impart much really serviceable information 
of Israel. ‘Thanks to the remarkable talent} about people, places, manners, and things in 
for patient, persistent inquiry which so many | the young colony whither they were bound. 
members of his tribe possess, he was not long, In the course of conversation the young 
in obtaining accurate information as to the) Jew informed Isaac that he was going to 
position, destination, and ultimate errand of| Sydney at the call of an aged relative, who 
his several co-voyagers. True, this operation! had much wealth, and who, having altered 
required somewhat longer time and greater} his mind as to the disposal of it, had sent for 
patience in the case of Isaac than most others, | him to carry out his later purpose. 

and after all, though he got accurate informa-| “I rather fancy,” said he, as he stood 

tion concerning him, it was incomplete, and | twirling a huge gold ring around his highly- 

fell short just at the point when it was becom-| decorated finger, “that when I return to 
ing interesting, especially to a Jew specula-| Europe, I shall be a man of some conse- 
tively inclined. quence, you know,” which showed that he 

To Isaac Newbold this young man of the} possessed at least one frailty common to many 
inquiring turn of mind addressed himself with | people of Gentile origin. “When you get to 
marked constancy and preference. He said| Sydney,” he continued, “ you will be sure to 
it was so pleasant to know that they were both | hear of Issachar Joel.” 

going to the same port, that they were both| “Issachar Joel!” said Isaac. “ Why that’s 

“unattached” in a matrimonial sense, that} the very 4 

they were both going out on somebody else’s | But the thought that he was making a very 

mission, and that they both purposed to! rash and foolish speech cut short his sentence ; 
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and it was in a very bungling fashion that | thither by the lure of gold, infested the whole 


he managed to turn it into ar intimation that 
he had heard of him before. 

For the remainder of the voyage there was 
a perceptible difference in Mr. Emanuel’s 
course of conduct. He wasas chatty and as 
genial as ever, and seemed to court Isaac’s 
companionship quite as much ; but there was 
no more frank confidénces as to his mission ; 
only a more subtle method of seeking infor- 
mation anent the young Englishman’s affairs 
(not very successful, though), and there was, 
as Isaac thought, a certain furtive espial of 
him out of the corner of the dark Israelitish 
eye, which made Isaac doubly cautious in his 
own remarks. 

No sooner were they anchored in Sydney 
harbour than the young Jew, whose limited 
impedimenta was brought on deck. in readi- 
ness for debarkation, hailed the first boat and 
was speedily ashore. It was some consider- 
able time before Isaac followed ; and as he 
made his way to the “ Melbourne Arms,” to 
which hostel he had been directed by Richard 
Braithwaite, he discovered, or thought he did, 
that Ae was being followed, and more than 
ever he regretted that he had shown some 
knowledge of Issachar Joel. 

I need scarcely remind my readers that it 
was at the “‘ Melbourne Arms” that Donald 
McLean was wont to take up his temporary 
abode, or that the kind-hearted and honest 
landlady of that establishment had succoured 
Zilpah Joel and Elinor Addison in the day 
of peril. Now, Richard Braithwaite had 
given Isaac clearly to understand that the good 
hostess and her spouse, if he found them 
living, were thoroughly good and well prin- 
cipled people, and that the mention of his 
name would be an_ infallible “Open 
Sesame!” to their trust and confidence, and 
would ensure for him whatever help and 
counsel he required. He was able, there- 
fore, in due time to make the discovery that 
at the very place where he was going, namely, 
to Ooramarra Farm, he should find Daniel 
Grimrod’s long-lost daughter. The Reverend 
George Fernley, who numbered the buxom 
landlady among his own peculiar flock, came 
to the inn while Isaac was there, and volun- 
teered to accompany him to the distant spot 
where not only Donald McLean and Elinor 
Addison, but Zilpah Joel was to be found. 
It had come to pass, however, that the jour- 
ney to Ooramarra was by no means so easy of 
performance as it was even when the bush- 
rangers gave a smack of peril to it. The 
gathered rascaldom of two continents, drawn 





region round about, and full precautions in 
the way of weapons and escort had to be 
provided. 

Leaving the young carpenter and the 
clergyman to make their way to the desired 
haven, we must turn aside a little and trace 
the goings of Mr. Nathan Emanuel, who 
made such a rapid exit from the ship in which 
he and Isaac had sailed in company. ‘The 
young Jew had at once repaired to the low 
bungalow sort of dwelling in which old 
Issachar had long resided. It was. still 
standing, and within its scrambling walls the 
usual kind of commerce was still being carried 
on. But the inmates were strangers to us, 
and only not strangers to Nathan, because no 
Jew is really a stranger to a fellow Jew. ‘The 
young man found a letter there, however, 
from the old usurer to the effect that he was 
to follow him to Goldfinch Gully, where he 
had fixed his tent, and where, as usual, he 
was making cent. per cent. of profit in assay- 
ing golden ore, purchasing it from reckless 
diggers, and bartering such precious stores as 
the delvers could not possibly do without. 
His next step was to dog the steps of Isaac 
Newbold, and to discover, if possible, why 
and wherefore Issachar Joel was “the very ” 
—something or other that the young carpen- 
ter’s business in the colony concerned. 
Having discovered that Isaac and George 
Fernley had come together, and were pre- 
paring to travel together in the direction of 
the diggings, Nathan was acute enough to 
come to the conclusion that Zilpah Joel, 
George Fernley’s apostate convert, was in- 
volved in their errand, and at once resolved 
to keep upon their track. With him, as with 
old Issachar, the prejudice of race and of 
religion was strong enough to fill him with a 
passion of deadly hate, and he thought he 
saw an opportunity of gratifying that and of 
securing to himself old Issachar’s buried 
treasure at one and the same time. 

He traced the two travellers to Ooramarra, 
and having caught sight, by dint of eaves- 
dropping, both of the Jewess and the “ Chris- 
tian sorceress,” who had much of the credit, 
or discredit, of weaning her from the faith of 
her fathers, he repaired at last to the gully 
in which the old usurer’s tent was pitched, 
and informed him of all he had seen and 
heard. The old Jew, more bent, more eagle- 
like than ever in the crook of his talons, the 
hook of his nose and the sharpness of his 
features, received the young man and heard 
his story with what was to Nathan an 
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swift havoc of the place. Directing Isaac to 





unaccountable calm. The fact was that the old! 
Jew had had strong suspicions that it was so, 
but the glamour of gold, like a basilisk, had 
held him with a charm that even hate could 
not break. He was coining gold faster than 
the luckiest digger in the mines ; and arguing 
to himself that if his vengeful stroke should 
fail, or if he placed himself in the grip of 
the law, his gold-getting would be effectually 
put a stop to, avarice had won the day, and 
vengeance must wait awhile until he had 
hoarded “a little more!” A little more! 
that is the devil who holds the covetous man 
in bands of steel. 

Now that Nathan had returned to fan the 
fire and keep it fiercely burning the old Jew’s 
counter passion rose to white heat again; and 


a plot was laid to take deadly revenge on| 


those who had “stolen” his daughter from 
her father and her faith, and to secure either 
the destruction or the restoration of the 
apostate Jewess. Among the essential vil- 
lainy congregated at the diggings there was 
no lack of agents ready to do any deed of 
darkness for rich and ready payment ; and 
in a little while the scheme was ripened, the 
miscreants hired, and instructions given to 
destroy the Ooramarra homestead and all 
within it except Zilpah, who was to be cap- 
tured and brought to Issachar’s tent alive. 

Donald MacLean had gone the rounds of 
his establishment and seen that all things 
were secure; Douce and Pawkie, more self- 
important and more serviceable than ever in 
these perilous times, were set on guard, and 
then, after evening prayers, Elinor and 
Zilpah retired to rest. ‘The Scotchman and 
Isaac and George Fernley sat up far into the 
night discussing plans for the breaking-up of 
the establishment, the transfer of the pro- 
perty, and the due disposal of the household 
—plans which included on the clergyman’s 
side Zilpah Joel’s transference by mutual 
agreement, based on mutual love, to George 
Fernley’s home in Sydney as his partner in 
life and partner too, as she was wondrously 
well qualified to be, in his godly, pastoral, and 
ministerial toil. 

A loud bark from Douce and a savage 
growl from Pawkie made the Scotchman start 
to his feet. He seized his ready pistol and 
rushed out into the night. The house was 
on fire at three different points, and being 
composed chiefly of wood, the flames made 


go and secure the precious papers they had 
been discussing, he and Fernley rushed to 
the rooms of the sleeping women. The 
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servants in a distant wing were already out of 
bed and out of doors. In another instant, 
the Scotchman bore the form of Elinor 
Addison right through the scorching flame, 
and, placing her in charge of Isaac Newbold, 
dived back again to aid the clergyman in his 
attempt to save the life of the fair Jewess. 
Into the portion of the building where she 
slept the fire had not come ; but the window 
was wide open, and George Fernley was 
standing with a dazed look upon his face 
surveying Zilpah’s. empty bed. She had 
disappeared,—her clothing, too! Donald 
leaped out, and on the ground beneath the 
window picked up a slipper : sign and token 





| of the cunning abduction that had been made. 


Meanwhile, where were Douce and 
Pawkie? Squatting on their haunches be- 
neath a spreading tree beside the .pailings, 
their jaws red with blood that was not their 
own, and gazing with eyes of fire among the 
branches, the very personification of red- 
handed justice and stern fate ! 

Up in the tree, with garments torn to 
tatters, and bearing on his bleeding face and 
limbs sore token of a deadly struggle, sat 
huddled, half dead with pain and fear, none 
other than Mr. Nathan Emanuel, who wished 





himself anywhere under heaven just then 
than where it was his well-deserved ill-luck 


to be! 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—ISSACHAR JOEL’S PLOTS 
ARE BAFFLED; HIS DAUGHTER ZILPAH 
RECEIVES HER MARRIAGE PORTION ; AND 
THE REVEREND GEORGE FERNLEY CARRIES 
HOME A PRIZE. 


7 HEN Mr. Nathan Emanuel was re- 
lieved from all anxiety as to the 
dogs, he ventured to come down, only to 
find, however, that he had escaped the Scylla 
of his canine foes to fall into the Charybdis 
of stern justice ; for Isaac Newbold, Donald 
MacLean, who had brought back with him the 
burglar of whom he went in pursuit, and the 
parson were all in waiting for him. 

As the house itself was now one mass of 
ruins, our too enterprising young Jew. was 
conducted to one of the outbuildings which 
had escaped the fire, and was told by the 
irate Scotchman that “lynch law” was the 
order of the day now in the district around 
Goldfinch Gully, and that there was nothing 
for him but to be speedily hanged by the neck 
from the nearest tree, unless he confessed the 





whole purpose of the plot and led the way 
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to the place to which Zilpah Joel had been 
carried. The Jew declared with the most 
solemn asseverations that he had nothing to 
do with the attacking party, but simply had 
been passing by, and on seeing the fire had 
come to render aid, but that those ‘twa 
dogs ” had taken a violent dislike to him, and 
after foul treatment had forced him to take 
refuge in the tree to save his life. 

“ Haud your fause tongue !” quoth Donald 
MacLean in great wrath, “and don’t libel the 
doggies. It’s varra likely that they wad tak’ 
a dislike to ye, for there’s no mickle aboot 
ye to mak’ them tak’ owt else; but they 
wadna put a tooth intil you if you hadna been 
doin’ wrang. They bark to show their dis- 
like, but they bite when joostice demands it 
frae ’em.” 

Asked about his connection with Issachar 
Joel, he at once proceeded to deny any know- 
ledge of him whatsoever. Whereupon Isaac 
Newbold, who had kept himself in the back- 
ground, stepped forward, and Master Nathan 
Emanuel was reminded in a moment what a 
consummate fool he must have been to goon 
that tack when he knew that the young car- 
penter was on the premises, and that he had 
made a confidant of him as to Issachar Joel 
on the voyage out from England. It was only 
another instance of the way the cleverest ras- 
cals fall headlong into the most evident traps, 
and that the best laid schemes of not only 
mice and men, but Jews, oft gang agley. The 
Jew in this case was soon convinced that the 
risk was desperate. The glittering barrel of 
the Scotchman’s pistol presented at him 
brought the confession to his pallid lips. His 
life was safe, for he not only declared that he 
and old Issachar had laid the plot, but that 
the twofold design was revenge and abduc- 
tion, and that at that moment doubtless Zilpah 
Joel was in old Issachar’s private tent, among 
the few remaining gum trees that grew on the 
heights above Goldfinch Gully, and that had 
not been cut down by the reckless miners for 
fuel or other use. 

Now this tent—Issachar’s business camp 
was in the valley—this tent was located within 
a hundred yards of the spot where Donald 
had seen the old Jew and a young companion 
bury the treasure with such secrecy long 
before. 

It had not hitherto struck the Scotchman, 
but now he felt certain that this was Issachar’s 
helper on that occasion, and he thought he 
saw how the pit which they had digged for 
their designs on Ooramarra, and especially on 
the outcast Zilpah, might entrap the diggers 








of it, and their evil dealing fall on their own 
pate. 

By this time Mr. Nathan Emanuel was 
reduced to a very low and crestfallen condi- 
tion indeed, and it was very evident that he 
was willing to save his own worthless carcase 
at any price that it was within his power to 
pay. The Scotchman was determined to do 
a little in the way of abduction himself, by 
way of returning the compliment paid to 
Ooramarra by old Issachar the Jew. Choos- 
ing out half-a-dozen of his own trusty ser- 
vants, one of whom was a Scotchman like 
himself, he sent them to the tent of the old 
usurer. Mr. Nathan gave them clear direc- 
tions, and penned a note also to the ancient 
Jew intimating that it was decidedly the 
wisest plan “for the sake of lifeand gold” to 
accompany the escort to Ooramarra farm. 

Those who went upon this errand had no 
great difficulty in bringing back both the old 
Jewand his captive daughter, whom they found 
bound hand and foot in a corner .of the tent, 
with two of the desperadoes keeping guard. 
Six strong backwoodsmen were more than a 
match for these, and old Issachar, seeing them 
both armed and resolute, was not inclined to 
imperil his own life in vain resistance. The 
young Jew’s message, however, about the 
peril of his “‘ gold” had probably more to do 
with it than even any fear of his life. So he 
paid the stipulated price of their lawless aid 
to the two ruffians and liberated them from 
further service. Zilpah was unbound, and 
recognising the servants she greeted them 
with much joy, a joy not more than equalled, 
however, by that of the Ooramarra servants 
themselves, who had learned to regard the 
pious and beneficent Jewess as an angel from 
God. 

After an absence of not more than two 
hours, during which time Mr. Nathan had 
been tended, washed, and clothed in a suit of 
squatter’s garments provided by the Scotch- 
man, the party returned, bringing with them 
the young lady and her father; the former 
grateful and willing, the latter wrathful, 
bitter, and unyielding, but true to his tacit vow 
to dare all things, suffer all things, endure all 
things “ for the sake” not so much of his life, 
as ‘of the gold.” 

Donald MacLean’s honest wrath and in- 
dignation rose at the sight of the old villain 
who had followed his daughter with such 
implacable hatred, and had consigned the 
whole colony of Ooramarra to ruin in his 
malignant revenge, and his Scottish blood 
threatened to urge him to an excess of 
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reprisals. The genuine and dominant religious 
spirit and principle within him, however, and 
what he felt sure would be the desire of the 
amiable Zilpah restrained him, and he resolved 
to obtain his aims and ends with the least 
possible amount of friction. Addressing the 
old Jew he said— 

“Weel, auld mon, you hae brout your pigs 
to a fine market. Cruikit ways hae lured you 
doon a cruikit lane, an’ its incontrovairtably 
true that you’ve just got to submit to sair- 
cumstances, an’ save your auld life frae a weel 
desairved end.” 

* Tell me what you wish,” said Issachar, lift- 
ing his bowed form and fixing his piercing eye 
upon the Scotchman, not without a certain 
dignity, “‘and I'll tell you if I agree. I am 
in your power as well as my young relative 
there,” pointing to Nathan Emanuel. “I care 
not to bandy words with those who have 
stolen the heart of a daughter from her parent, 
and a daughter of Israel from the faith and 
God of her forefathers. I spit upon you! I 
hate you! I curse you! But I am in your 
power. What do you ask of me?” 

Donald MacLean had taken the precau- 
tion to send away the young Jewess in the 
company of Mr. Fernley and Elinor Addison, 
as he felt sure the fair convert would inter- 
fere with him in his efforts to secure for her 
a portion of the old man’s carefully hoarded 
gold. 

“ Aweel, aweel,” quoth Donald. “I wad 
mak’ a short business 0’ it mysel, for there’s 
mair important wark in hand the noo, forbye 
the fac’ that I shall be glad to see ye off the 
premises as sune as maybe, an’ sae it’s as weel 
to come to the point at ance. It is varra 
sairtain that after this neither you nor your 
daughter will care to hae much to do with 
each other ; an’ sae I wad advise ye to give 
the lassie the portion of goods that falleth till 
her an’ let her gang frae ye in peace.” 

The old man interrupted him witha curse, 
declaring that she should never have a far- 
thing of his money, when he was_ himself in- 
terrupted by a sign from Nathan which re- 
minded him that “the gold” was in danger. 
He proceeded therefore to deny that he pos- 
sessed any “‘ goods,” that he was poor, very 
poor, had lost his gains, etc., etc., etc., when 
McLean interrupted him by calling to his 
Scotch servant. 

“Here, Sandy, tak’ a hantle o’ men wi’ 
spades and dig among the gum trees aboon 
the gully. You'll ken the spot, for I blazed 
twa o’ the trees.” 

“ Hold!” cried Issachar, perceiving that 
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the buried treasure was no secret. ‘‘ How 
much will content you? Remembering that 
the hoard you speak of is not my own.” 

“Don’t lie, auld man, don’t lie,” said 
Donald. “It lies buried there for your 
daughter, or if she fails to claim it by return- 
ing to the Jewish faith, for Nathan Emanuel 
there, who is varra likely not to want it by 
reason of having to answer to Judge Lynch for 
a burglairious and murderous attack on - 

“Traitor!” screamed old Issachar, fixing 
his blazing eyes on the young Jew, and 
making a movement towards him as if in- 
clined to throttle him where he stood. 

“Gently, auld man, gently,” said the 
Scotchman, laying his strong hand on the old 
Jew’s shoulder. He’s traitor enough, I war- 
rant, if he chooses, but not in this thing, for 
I, myself, and my twa doggies saw you and 
he in the varra act o’ burying the treasure, and 
we heard you admeenisterin’ the oath 0’ 
secrecy which I had no need that he should 
divulge. There’s naething to hinder me frae 
fetchin’ the gowd here at once, willy-nilly, an’ 
giving it to your daughter, who at ony rate 
will use it weel, however ill it may hae come 
till ye. Sandy, you had better gang,” he 
continued, turning to his fellow countryman. 

Old Issachar saw that discretion was the 
better part of valour in this instance. It was 
evidently in the power of the Scotchman to 
accomplish his ruin, if not his death, for it 
was clear that he possessed damning evidence 
of his complicity in the crimes of burglary 
and arson at any rate. 

“Tell me, hated Gentile,” said he, in 
mingled tones of baffled anger and despair, 
‘what is your will ?” 

“That you should engage, both you and 
your precious comrade, to leave the lassie in 
peace ; that you should hand her five thou- 
sand pounds for her portion, and that you 
should get oot o’ this as soon as the bit busi- 
ness is transacted, and gang yer ways, an’ live 
a mair cleanly an’ honest life. That latter 
condition I’m afeard is mair than is probable, 
if not possible, an’ I’m content to waive it. 
There, old man, that’s the ultimatum.: Tak’ 
a few minutes to look on baith sides, for as 
sure as you refuse, I'll hand you ower for 
digger’s rough justice to do wi’ you what it 
likes.” 

The old Jew was notably and even pleas- 
antly surprised at the comparative leniency of 
the terms. He intimated his willingness to 
comply, and suggested that a guard should 
accompany him to his tent to fetch the 
money. 
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“Tl e’en gang wi’ you myself,” said the 
shrewd Scotchman, showing the gleaming 
barrel of his pistol, and preparing to act ac- 
cordingly. Hereupon the younger Jew, in 
evident trepidation lest he should still be left 
at the mercy of his captors, asked in plaintive 
tones what was to be done with him. 

The shrewd Scotchman noted the exultant 
gleam in old Issachar’s eyes as he saw how 
crestfallen was the younger Israelite. The 
old man, rightly or wrongly, laid the blame 
of the whole mischance on Nathan’s 
shoulders, and seemed to find some satisfac- 
tion in leaving him to pay the penalty of the 
blunder. Nathan saw it, too, and, starting to 
his feet, exclaimed— 

“If you do not buy my freedom, too, I 
will i 

“Peace, fool!” cried Issachar, probably 
desiring to stop the exposure of some damn- 
ing secret. Then, turning to Donald, he 
inquired on what terms the young man’s liberty 
might be secured. 

“Why, to tell the truth,” said he, “if there 
was any means in this lawless corner of the 
world to get him a fair measure o’ justice, to 
justice he should go; but lynch law will give 
him short shrift an’ a long rope. If I could 
be compensated for the loss of the burnt 
farmstead I might perhaps let him off; but I 
don’t know. You see, he was caught at the 
very time.” 

“ How much ?” said old Issachar, who had 
evidently made up his mind for the worst, and 
felt that to get both of them away with a 
whole skin, an unexposed secret, and the 
treasure untouched was by far the best and 
cheapest policy. So a price was put upon 
Donald’s actual loss by fire, and eventually 
the whole amount was paid. Old Issachar 
and his precious relative and comrade were 
set free. In due time, however, the old 
usurer became obnoxious to the colony of 
diggers. He and Nathan were driven from 
the field, and returned to Sydney. The old 
man did not live long. It was said that the 
loss of that fruitful field of labour broke his 
heart.. The younger Jew repaired to Europe, 
and was heard of some years after in Vienna, 
where he was in great repute for his sup- 
posed wealth and for the remarkably shady 
character of his money-lending transactions. 
He never again crossed the pathway of Zilpah 
Joel, who was now free to follow the dictates 
of her conscience and the affections of her 
heart. The former made her a life-long 
Christian and an energetic evangelist in a very 
important sphere, for the latter led her to 














unite herself with George Fernley. They 
remained in Sydney. The old temporary 
church of wood where first the Jewish maiden 
worshipped the Christian’s Saviour has made 
way for one of the handsomest churches in 
that thriving city, and there the Rev. George 
Fernley and his beloved wife lived and 
laboured long in the service of their Lord, 
useful and happy, happier than falls to the 
common lot of man. No man was more 
esteemed and beloved than the earnest and 
evangelical young clergyman, not only in his 
own parish, but throughout the city and the 
region round about; and no woman had a 
fairer fame or a warmer place in the people’s 
estimate and heart than Zilpah Fernley, the 
converted Jewess and the beneficent co- 
worker with her husband in all godly and 
pious toil. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—DONALD MACLEAN AND 
HIS COMPANIONS ARE HOMEWARD BOUND; 
DOUCE AND PAWKIE ARE TAKEN INTO 
CONFIDENCE ; AND ISAAC NEWBOLD 
OBTAINS HIS LEGACY. 


HE burning of the Ooramarra farmstead 
served only to quicken the action of 
Donald MacLean and Isaac Newbold in the 
direction of the disposal of the Ooramarra 
estate. After the stock and other movable 
material was disposed of among the neigh- 
bouring squatters, they withdrew to Sydney 
in order to dispose of the estate. It was made 
the nucleus of a new and eventually an im- 
portant Australian town. The property sold 
by public auction realized an almost fabulous 
amount, and Richard Braithwaite’s trusted 
friends and agents had a very large sum of 
money to bring with them to the ex-squatter 
who long years before had gone out thither 
with a thin purse and a sore heart, and the 
intention to bury himself in that far-off land, 
and away from friends and relatives to die 
there and make no sign. In the wondrous 
workings of Providence things had turned 
out widely different, and at the time when 
Donald MacLean and Isaac Newbold were 
winding up his Australian affairs no man was 
more in love with life and home and England 
than Richard Braithwaite ; for had he not 
found in his sweet niece a second Anice, and 
had not dear old Hazlecroft come once more 
into his hands? 
I have not attempted to describe the feel- 
ings of Elinor Addison when she heard from 
the lips of Isaac Newbold the latest news of 
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her worthless husband, arid especially the 
news of her father’s relenting, and of his 
genuine sorrow for his harsh treatment of her 
and his absorbing desire to welcome her 
again to his home and heart. This was to 
the dear, amiable, and sorely-tried woman as 
cold waters to a thirsty soul. Her joy and 
hopeful anticipation seemed to give new life 
1o her, and to exhibit a cheerful and buoyant 
side of her character that Donald MacLean 
had never seen before. I am afraid that 
stalwart and genuine soul was tempted to be 
sorely jealous of the old carpenter for eliciting 
such long dormant feelings. But Donald 
MacLean was good and true, and he could 
but rejoice that so dark a cloud was lifted 
from the sombre sky of Elinor Addison’s life. 
In due time the Australian work was done, 
the Australian life was ended, and the whole 
party, by no means forgetting our old friends 
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cell in York Castle. ‘There was nothing to 
account for the fatality, and it was suspected 
that he had borne about with him some 
subtle poison as a dernier ressort whenever 
a crisis came in his miserable career. Of 
this, however, there was no proof. He was 
buried within the precincts of the prison 
grounds, and his wasted, bad career was 
over. Item second,—Richard Braithwaite, 
the hermit of Bramley Dale, was dead! He 
had gone on the Continent on important 
business, and while there, in some remote 
part of the Tyrol, had been stricken with 
some fatal ailment and had been buried in a 
little churchyard among the mountains. I 
need not say that Isaac Newbold was 
intensely grieved, and as soon as his mother 
had told him the sad story, his first question 
was, “ Where’s Maggie ?” 

It appeared that the hermit had left all his 


Douce and Pawkie, set sail for England. The} affairs in perfect order, that his will was clear, 


voyage was tedious, as all voyages were in 
those days, and uneventful, too, as most 


brief, and eminently simple, and that Donald 
MacLean and Isaac Newbold were joint 


voyages are in these ; and then at last our| executors. According to his written request, 


five friends—you see I include my canine | 
favourites—landed on the shores of old Eng- 


Maggie Braithwaite was to remain at the 
Hermitage until the return of the executors 


land, leaving in the far-off colony only Mr. | from Australia, and that then no time was to 


and Mrs. Fernley of all the figures who have 





be lost in carrying out the provisions of the 


played a part in this little but eventful drama. | will. ‘The will itself was in the hands of a 
Our voyagers, as in duty bound, and in| firm of solicitors in York, and the principal 
affection, too, took their departure at ate) Pare to be informed immediately on the 
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arrival of the voyagers, that he might repair 


little while at the principal inn in order to| at once to Bramley Dale and wind up affairs 
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doggies.” Isaac Newbold saw _ Elinor 


At the Hermitage, in presettce of Daniel 


Addison safe under her father’s roof, and|Grimrod and his daughter, of Donald Mac- 
then, betook himself at once to his mother’s} Lean and Isaac Newbold and his mother, 
home and heart. I need not dwell upon the | of Phelim MacGrath (who had brought the 
welcome fe got ; Mrs. Newbold’s love and/news from abroad), and of Mrs. Newbold, 
gratitude could only find vent for a while in| and, of course, also in the presence of sweet 
happy tears and tender embraces. Elinor] Maggie Braithwaite, whose sad features 
Addison found her father bent, aged, feeble, | looked to Isaac to be more beautiful and 
and it was with much difficulty he could rise | lovely than ever in her mourning garb, the 
to give her any greeting whatever. The old| will was read—and no thunderclap, however 
man tried to express some sense of his sor-|loud and sudden, could have occasioned 
rowful regret ; but Elinor put her lips to his| more surprise. There were liberal legacies 
once grim, but now quivering, mouth, and| for the carpenter’s daughter; for Donald 
silenced such talk by a filial kiss. Tabitha] MacLean, beyond his fair share of the 


Crowle gave her cordial welcome, and fell | ¢ 


Australian sheep and cattle farm; to Mrs. 


in love with her sonsie face and cheery voice | Newbold, and a small income for life to 
and the all-forgiving embrace of the long-| Phelim MacGrath. Then the whole of the 
exiled girl. First greetings were scarcely | Hazlecroft property was left to Maggie, and 
over, both at the carpenter’s and the widow’s, | the whole of the Australian property, amount- 
when two startling items of news were|ing, according to the testator’s estimate, at 
imparted to Elinor and Isaac, and to Donald| one hundred and twenty thousand pounds, 


McLean at the inn. 


Item first,—Jack| was left to Isaac Newbold, “believing,” 
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in the fear of God, and in dispensing com- 
fort and aid to his needy fellow-creatures.” 
Then followed this remarkable sentence, 
—‘TI also bequeath—not legally, because 
the law gives me no power to do so, but 
by all the affection I bear for both, by 
all the trust and confidence I have in both, 
and in the full assurance that both the 
parties named entertain a true affection 
for me—I bequeath Margaret Braithwaite, 
my dear niece, to the life-long love and care 
of Isaac Newbold, whom I have proved to 
be fully worthy of this all-important trust.” 

The two parties most concerned in this 
most astounding bequest grew as red as 
roses, lifted their eyes to each other, and at 
once grew as pale as asheet. Maggie found 
it necessary to retire through one door, and 
Isaac, with a strangely beating heart, retired 
through another. The business was con- 
cluded in their absence; but when all was 
over, the lawyer handed a sealed paper to 
Donald MacLean, whose warm Scotch heart 
was sorely grieved by the unexpected decease 
of his old master, partner, and friend. 

“It is part of my written instructions to 
give you this, Mr. MacLean, with the request 
that you will read it in private and treat it 
confidentially,” said the solicitor, and then, 
packing up his papers, bade him good day. 

Back to the hotel went Donald MacLean, 
and there read the private document which 
had been handed to him. The result was a 
loud whistle which startled the inmates of 
the inn from Boniface to “Boots.” It was 
an uncontrollable expression of surprise ; but 
there were two individuals fastened in a stable 
in the yard who heard it, and forthwith set up 
such a barking, such a yelping, such a howl- 
ing, that it became incumbent on the stable 
boy to inform their friend and master of their 
unmanageable behaviour. 

In a little while Douce and Pawkie were 
by his side, each standing on two hind legs 
with their fore-paws on Donald’s knee, wait- 
ing to know what the peremptory summons 
was for. 

“Nay, nay, doggies, I didna whustle for 
you,” said Donald. “I ken this is a ween 
mystery that even your pheelosophy wad 
stagger at. Look you there!” he continued, 
holding the private paper steadily before 
their eyes. ‘“ But mind you, it’s a secret; 
dinna let oot, for gudeness sake, or you'll 
spoil all. Weel, of all the mad cantrips o’ 
the human mind this beat’s a’! That’s 
right ! you may weel wag your tails till they 
come clean off, but dinna let oot aboot it 





sae mickle as ae wee snappie. Aweel, 
aweel !” 

True to their credit for common-sense and 
their master’s confidence, neither doggie 
opened his lips, but carried the secret which 
the Scotchman had imparted to them as 
though they would carry it to the grave. 

“ Gude doggies,” said Donald, approvingly. 
“ Noo that I can see ye can be weel trustit, 
you can lie down and snooze.” 

No sooner said than done. In a moment 
they were curled up on the hearthrug and 
courted sleep. The honest Scotchman smiled 
his satisfaction, saying : 

“Talk aboot dumb animals! A collie 
dog’s mair eloquent than Demosthenes when 
there’s a time to talk ; but when there’s a time 
to be seelent, they can beat the Sphinx or 
Solomon himsel'! ” 

When Isaac Newbold left the room, he felt 
sick and giddy, and sought the open air. 
Wandering half-demented among the quaint 
walks and shady bowers of the garden, he 
turned into a rose-embowered summer house 
in which he and his friend the Hermit had 
often sat for hours on summer evenings in 
refreshing and delightful converse. 

“‘ My dear friend,” said he, unconsciously, 
“would to God that you were here now! 
What am I to do?” 

“Do right ! do right to your dead friend 
who trusted you. Do right to the sweet girl 
who loves you! Do right to yourself and to 
your God who has a mission for you !” 

It was a loud whisper! But look where he 
would, there was nene to own the voice. 
The evening sun had set, the dusk was falling 
fast, and the breeze that rustled through the 
all-pervading mass of foliage sounded un- 
canny. The quaint old house with its 
ghostly traditions loomed through the darkling 
shadows, and Isaac felt as though he had 
heard a message from the dead! 

He left the garden, hastened indoors, and 
found his mother in the little sitting-room 
waiting for his coming. ‘There was a settled 
calm upon her brow, and a half smile upon 
her face as she rose to greet her darling son. 
How proud she was of him! 

“ Mother,” said he, ‘‘ tell me what I am to 
do. I feel as though I ought to refuse the 
legacy, or receive it and make it over to 
Maggie. It is not mine by right.” 

* You can’t refuse it, Isaac, for it’s legally 
yours. It’s yours by right of law, and by 
right of its former owner’s love and faith. 
As for making it over to Maggie,—ask_ her if 
she will take it !” 
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‘Mother, I am in a quandary !” 

“Why, Isaac ? 

* Dearer than my life!” said Isaac, “and 
have done from the day I saw her alight at 
her uncle’s door. But I can’t ask her now 
whether she loves me in return. Sometimes 
I have thought she did.” 

“‘She does, Isaac, with all her heart!” 

“O mother, how do you know?” 

“Because I told her so myself!” said 
Maggie, looking as fair as an angel and 
blushing as red as any rose, as she stood in 
the doorway of the innerroom. ‘“ But I would 
never have told you if I had not heard you 
say ‘Dearer than life!’ I suppose its un- 
maidenly, but I refuse to either sadden you 
or myself with the useless game of cross pur- 
poses, and—and———” 

Here the brave lassie’s well-sustained firm- 
ness faltered ; and Master Isaac, doing vight 
as the ghostly voice had told him, took her in 
his arms and imprinted his first kiss upon her 
lips. 

“You might have done that when I came 
into the shop for shavings, Isaac ; for I loved 
you then, and have loved you till this hour.” 

And so, Isaac was rebuked and upbraided, 
and rewarded and rejoiced, all in the same 
moment, and Widow Newbold smiled a 
benediction on them through her tears. 

In obedience with Richard Braithwaite’s 
will, there was no delay. Hazlecroft was 
ready for their reception. The marriage took 
place in the abbey church at Bramley Dale. 
Daniel Grimrod and Donald MacLean were 
witnesses ; and, foregoing all the fashionable 
discomforts of a wedding tour, they repaired 
to Hazlecroft and there commenced a honey- 
moon which did not wane through all their 
long and useful after life. Widow Newbold 
was strongly urged to make her home with 
them ; but the wise old lady declined, saying 
that she intended to trouble them with her 
presence a good deal, but she should retain 
her little cottage, to be brightened many a 
time and oft by Maggie’s and her husband’s 
welcome presence there. 

One day there came a strange letter from 
the solicitor at York, to the effect that the 
truth of the rumour brought by Phelim 
McGrath was gravely doubted, and that it 
was within the limits of possibility that 
Richard Braithwaite was not dead. Then 
came Donald MacLean, who had been sum- 
moned to London on secret business—the 
“‘twa doggies” no doubt knew all about it— 
and declared that he thought there was some 
grounds for hoping that Maggie’s uncle was 
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yet in the flesh. After this kind of policy 


Don’t you love Maggie?” | had been pursued for some time, and they 


had got to be quite familiar with the possi- 
bility and even probability of his return, he 
made his appearance at Hazlecroft and coolly 
told them that he had come back to see what 
Isaac Newbold was doing with his Zegacy / 
He flatly refused to interfere with the “ will.”’ 
He secured all the property alike to his niece 
and nephew and all others who had benefited 
by it, and informed them that he had 
abundant supplies stored away for his private 
need. When Isaac, with his native and 
troublesome spirit of independence, insisted 
on the restoration, at any rate, of his share, 
he was told that, if he did not mind, the 
testator would go away and die “for good,” 
and that, having accepted the last clause in 
the will, his love and care of Maggie would 
not allow him to lessen their property or vex 
her by forcing him away. 

“You take care of your ‘/egacy,’ Isaac, my 
boy. ‘That’s your business; and if you will 
suffer an old man to lodge with you in the 
dear old house in which he was born, his 
dearest wish will be obtained.” And so it 
came to pass that Richard Braithwaite, 
hermit no more either in dress or habits, 
spent his declining years at Hazlecroft, loved 
and honoured by his niece and her manly 
husband, and half worshipped by the olive 
branches that in due time “around their 
table grew.” 

Donald MacLean, who might have retired 
on his means, preferred an active life, and so 
became manager of the Hazlecroft farm. It 
contained nearly a thousand acres, but his 
only fault was that it was so small. After 
sO many years on the countless square miles 
of an Australian cattle run it doubtless 
seemed a circumscribed domain. The worthy “ 
Scotchman married Elinor Addison, and 
found in her a wife that was indeed a 
crown to her husband. After her life of 
storm and trouble, she had found a peaceful 
haven and a happy home. So had Douce 
and Pawkie, who were at once installed as 
Donald’s lieutenants on the farm. They 
lived respected, and in a good old age died 
lamented, by all who knew them, unless, 
indeed, it was with the exception of Squire 
Wainwright, who was a Master of the Hunt ; 
for Douce and Pawkie were death to the 
fox which, with all their “ pheelosophy,” they 
could never distinguish from their ancient 
enemies, the dingo dogs. 

Daniel Grimrod did not survive long to 
enjoy his daughter’s care and love; but he 
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died in peace, and was laid beside his wife} where Richard Braithwaite passed so much of 
in Bramley Dale Churchyard. Tabitha! his happy boyhood, is bright with the light 
Crowle was promoted to be housekeeper} of the blazing yule log which casts its flicker- 
at Hazlecroft; and if she did occasionally| ing glow upon the walls. Isaac Newbold 
forget that she and Maggie could scarcely| sits by the table reading some mirth-provok- 
move together on the old lines, she was/ ing Christmas annual to the three children, 
submissively obedient to hints on the sub-| Richard, Maggie, and Albert. Margaret 
ject, and was an invaluable housekeeper, and} Newbold, looking bright and happy, sits so 
was always at hand when needed with a cup! that the lamplight falls upon some dainty knit- 
of tea. ting in her fingers, and illumes a countenance 

Mr. Sydney Wainwright remained un-) which has a peaceful sunshine of its own. In 
married. He was put on a definite quar-| the ingle-nook sits Richard Braithwaite. His 
terly allowance of cash, and took himself! white head is bent, and there is a tender and 
off to London, where his lavender gloves and| touching smile upon his face, for he is 
curled moustache became almost as familiar} stroking the golden curls of a little maiden 
in the region of the clubs as they had been to} seated on his knee. She is called Anice, 
the unappreciative denizens of Bramley Dale. | and he half thinks he is touching the soft 
I catch one farewell glimpse of Hazlecroft,| curls of one who has long since joined the 
It is Christmas ; and the quaint oak parlour, | angels. 
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GATHERINGS. 


KNIGHTS OF THE BATH.—The Order of Knight-| At table he knew not what he was eating, and his 
hood in England, of which the banners hang in King | servant had often to remind him that he had not 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, | taken wine or tasted something before him. He 
and which is distinguished from all the other orders, | could scarcely ever have seen a play, or enjoyed 
as the “ most honourable,” is called the Order of the | music ; no doubt his dreams were all about money, 
3ath. This name was given because in the early money, nothing but money. His art treasures he 
days of chivalry the Knights who were enlisted in , knew he possessed, but had no time to contemplate. 
the defence of right against wrong, truth against With all his wealth he could calculate trifles much 
falsehood, honour against dishonour, on the evening more keenly than poor men. He used to correspond 
before they were admitted to the Order, were laid in| with the London heuse in Hebrew. Like other 
a bath (hence the phrase “to dub” or “dip” a/ celebrated members of this remarkable family, he 
Knight) and thoroughly washed, in order to show | could work out financial calculations without pen and 
how bright and pure ought to be the lives of those | paper, and arrived at conclusions with marvellous 
who engage in noble enterprises, Sir Galahad, rapidity. 
among King Arthur’s Knights of the Round Table, 
is the type at once of a true ancient Knight of the yore valued at } 0,000, dared not leave Paris at 
Bath, and of a true Apostolic Christian.—Dean Stanley. any period of P gga his diamonds kept him 
, BARON JAMEs DE ROTHSCHILD, who died toward | chained there. He dared not sleep away a single 
the close of 1868, at the age of 75, and who had been | night. His house was constructed, not so much for 
for some years the head of the Paris house of his; comfort as for security. It was burglar-proof, sur- 
name, was an almost unparalleled instance of supreme | rounded on every side by a high wall ; the wall itself 
devotion to business. It occupied him every day. | surmounted by a lofty iron-railing, defended by 
He was never away from the bank. Almost to the | innumerable sharp spear-heads, so contrived, that if 
last he began his day, by ringing for a gentleman to | any person touched one of them, a chime of bells 
come into his room, and read the English newspapers | began instantly to ring an alarm: this iron-railing 
while he was being shaved and dressed. He would | cost him £2,821. He kept his diamonds in a thick 
have the political and financial facts told him in as | wall: his bed was placed against it, that no burglar 
few words as possible. Another gentleman informed | might break into it without killing or at least awaking 
him of anything important in the French or German | him, and that he might amuse himself without leaving 
papers. From the moment he left his room, his sons | his bed. The safe was lined with granite and with 
and some of the clerks of departments in the bank | iron: if opened by violence, a discharge of fire-arms 
were constantly about him, asking questions and | inevitably killing the burglar would take place, and 
receiving orders. Soon after the Bourse commenced, | at the same time setting a chime of bells ringing in 
the broker’s clerks began to arrive with quotations | every room in the house. There was but one window 
which the Baron looked at, and often gave orders to in his bedroom: the door was of the stoutest iron, 
buy or sell, especially Italian stock, in which the|and could only be opened by some one who was 
house has a great interest. All sorts of people were | master of the secret combination of the lock: and a 
calling all day long, and dispatches and letters had to| case of a dozen six-barrelled revolvers, loaded and 
_be referred to the chief. There was no repose for | capped, lay upon a table within reach of his bed.— 
him,—figures, money,—more figures, more money. | ¥éefers. 


THE late Duke of Brunswick, whose diamonds 
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CAHOMILE ee 


MARK, 


MOST CERTAIN PRESERVEE oF HEALTH, — 


é 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 


AND. ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS; 
_... 4ND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 








NDIGESTION. is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in 
the stomach to convert what we eat and 
drink into matter for the proper 
nourishment of the:whole system. It is 
caused by everything which weakens the 
A hemomgy , or the. stomach in par- 
it’ proceed nearly all the the 
iu Wh oe bi 0 
very certain we could always keep 
the stomach: right we should only die by 
old age or accident. . Indigestion pro- 


duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- | 


tions ; amongst the most prominent of 
its miserable effects are a want of, or an 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- 
tension or feeling of t of the 


anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 


Fen thoughtful, melancholy, — 
under Pi stead sion 
ill start'at any } the. 





without much difficulty ; 8 ag pt 
eee will for a time ipate all 
of disease ; but the excitement 


eer anagrogablechango vanish 
aac vise Sy ne by. Other 


symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
lessness, the sleep disturbed b: y frightful 
dreams and startings, and aff little 
or no refreshment, ; occasionally a 


‘much moaning, with a sense of wei 


and oppression upon the chest, 
mare, 

It is almost impossible to enumerate 
all the: symptoms of this’ first invader 
upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
cases of Indigestion there will probably 
be papacy, Nata Pi to each ; but be 
they what they are all oc- 
casioned by the Yiood ming a burden 
rather than a support to the. stomach ; 
and in all its pages, tis medicine most 
wanted is that will afford speedy 
and effectual assistance to the digestive 
organs, and give energy to the nervous 
and muscular systems—nothing can-more 
speedily,.or with more certainty, effect 
so diceable an ebject. than Norton’s 

Camomile Flowers, 


has from time immemorial been highly 
esteemed in England as a 


of | dyne, i an aromatic bitter to the 


taste a pleasing degree of. warmth 
pand strength to the stomach’; and in all 
cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 


windy colic, and general weakness, it has | 


for be ant been strongly recommended by 


siend bonoficial. The great, indeed: 


Lp rape meg i my a 
: large quantity of water which it takes to, 
dissolve a small. part of the flowers and | 
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2 OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 





which must be taken with it into the | which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint | ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble | wholesome food, which increases the 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- pout of every herve and muscle of the 
ers ; and when one or even two ounces | human body, or, in other words, invigo- 
may be taken with advantage, it must at | rates the nervous and muscular systems. 
once be seen how impossible it is to take | The solidity or firmness of the whole 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb.in | tissue of the body, which so quickly 
the form of tea; and the only reason | follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
why it has not long since been placed | Pills, their certain and speedy effect in 
the very first in rank of all restorative | repairing the partial dilapidations from 
medicines is, that in taking it the stomach | time or intemperance, and their lasting 
has always been loaded with water, which | salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
tonds in a great measure to counteract, | most convincing, that in the smallest 
and very frequently wholly to destroy | compass is contained the largest quantity 
the effect. Itmust be evident that load- | of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 
ing a weak stomach with alarge quantity | nature as to pervade the whole system, 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- | through which it diffuses health and 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- | strength suflicient to resist the formation 
cine, must be injurious ; and that the | of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
medicine must possess powerful renova- | tution against contagion ; as such their 
ting properties only to counteract the | general use is strongly recommended as 
bad effects likely to be produced by the | a preventative during the prevalence of 
water. Generally speaking, this has | malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a | eases, and to personsattending sick-rooms 
herb possessing the highest’ restorative | they are invaluable,as in no one instance 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- | have they ever failed in preventing the 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the | taking of illness, even under the most 
most certain preserver of health. trying circumstances. 

NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS! As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- | particularlyrecommended forall stomach 
dentally discovered, and known only to | complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- | bly be expected that some advice should 
lieves to be one of the most valuable | be given respecting diet, though after 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which | all that has been written upon the sub- 
all the essential and extractive matter of | ject, after the publication of volume 
more than an ounce’of the flowers is con- | upon volime, after the country has, as 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. | it were, been inundated with practical 
Experience has afforded the most ample } essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
proof that they possess all the fine aro-} life, it would be unnecessary to say 
matic and stomachic properties for which | more, did we not feel it our duty to 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as | make the humble endeavour of inducing 
they are taken into the stomach unen-| the public to'regard them not, but to 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible | adopt that course which is dictated by 
substance, in the same degree has their} nature, by reason, and by common 
benefit been more immediate and de-| sense; Those persons who study the 
cided. Mild in their operation and | wholesomes, and are governed by the 
pleasant in their effect, they may be | opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
taken at any age, and under any circum-| both unhealthy in body and weak in 
stances, without dangeror inconvenience. | mind, ‘There can be no doubt that the 
A person exposed to cold and wet a whole | palate is designed to inform us what is 
day or night could not possibly receive | proper for the stomach, and of course 
any injury from taking them, but, on| that must best instruct us what food to 
the contrary, they would effectually pre- | take and what to avoid; we want no 
vent a cold being taken. After a long | other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
acquaintance with and strict obser-| than that those articles which are agree- 
vance of the medicinal properties of | able to the taste were by nature intended 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing | for our food. and sustenance, whether 
them justice to say, that they are really | liquid or solid, foreign or of native pre- 
the most valuableof all'Ton1c Mepicrnus. | duction ; if they/are pure and unadul- 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine | terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


INDIGESTION. 3 





their use; theywill only injure by abuse. 
Consequently, whatever the palate ap- 


proves, eat and drink always in modera- | 


tion, but never in excess; keeping in 
mind that the first process of digestion 
is performed in the mouth, the second 
in the stomach 3 and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first process 


should be well performed ; this consists | 


in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 
upon all to take plenty of time to their 
meals and never eat in haste. If you 
conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that 
there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without 
inconvenience, and which would be plea- 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault 
is in the stomach, that it does not pos- 
sess the power which it ought to do, 
that it wants assistance, and the sooner 
that-assistance is atforded the better. A 
very short trial of this medicine will 
best prove how soon it will put the 
stomach in a condition to perform with 
ease all the work which nature intended 
for it. 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to 
name one individual article of food 
which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly 
on the stomach. Never forget that a 
small meal well digested affords more 
nourishment to the system than.a large 
one, even of the same food, when di- 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be 
ever so delicions, ever so enticing a 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en- 
chanting, never forget that temperance 
tends to preserve health, and that health 
is the soul of enjoyment. But should 
an impropriety be ‘at any time, or ever 
so often committed, by which the stomach 


becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- | 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of | 


Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so 
rromptly assist in carrying off the bur- 
rv o 


By its use you will soon be able | 


r . 
den thus imposed upon it, that all will 
| soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
at one meal wouldbe fatal: it is these 
small quantities of noxious matter, which 

| are introduced into our food, either by 
accident or wilful adulteration, which 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 
not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
illness, and perhaps final ruination to 
health. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if pos- 
| sible, to counteract the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
the constitution finds its way into the 
stomach, a friend should immediately be 
sent after it, which would prevent its 
mischievous eflects, and expel it alto- 
gether ; no better friend can be found 
no, none which will perform the task 
with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be 
observed, that the longer this medicine 
is taken the less it ‘will be wanted, and 
it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and-force 
to the stomach, which is the spring of 
life, the source from which the whole 
frame draws its succour and support. 
After an excess of eating or drinking, 
and upon every occasion of the general 
health being at all disturbed, these Pints 
{should be immediately taken, as they 

will stop and eradicate disease at its 
commencement, Indeed, it is most-con- 
fidently asserted that, by the timely use 
of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
all the comforts within his reach, may 
pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 

|they must be kept in bottles; and if 
closely corked their qualities are neither 
}impaired by time nor injured by any 
| change of clime whatever. Price 13$d: 
and 2s. 9d, each, with full directions. 
| The large bottle contains the quantity 
of three small ones, or Pints equal to 

fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERs, 





Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Bé particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 
persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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A CLEAR-COMPLE XIONJIL 








, GODFREY’S 


| EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &., and by its Balsamic 

and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 

&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its 

use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 





STEEDMANS 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 





caution against such imitations, 





Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside. Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 


All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘‘ JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two ZE’s, 


Prepared ONLY -at Walworth, Surrey, and 
_ Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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GOLDEN HOURS—Enlarged. Edited by Rev. J. Jackson Wray. “Price Sixpence, Monthly. Illustrated, 


Price Twopence, Monthly. 


Edited by the Rev. J. Jackson Wray. 


THE WHITEFIELD MAGAZINE—Enlarged, 48 pp. 








NOW READY. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





CHRISTIAN HERALD ANNUAL 


“THE HOLLY BOUGH, ” 


FOR CHRISTMAS, 1882, 


EDITED BY REV. J. JACESON WRAY. 
CONTENTS :— 


“An Asp Among Orange Blossoms.” By 
The Editor. 
“Tn the Billows.” 
“A Happy Christmas.” 
Wallis, 

“The Good Shepherd.” (Poetry.) By 
Rev. Samuel Wray. 

“ Mademoiselle : The Story of a Mis- 
take.” By the authoress of “Archie's 
Violin.” 


By W. Chisholm. 
By Annie F. 


| 


| 
| 


“How Ivy Obtained her Christmas 


Dinner.” By Mrs. F. West. 
“Hetty’s Victory.” By Rev. W. H. 
Booth. 


“Christmas Eve Beneath the Holly.” 
By 7. Gardner. 
“The First Christmas.” 
“Round the Cabin Fire.” 

James Yeames. 


(Music.) 
By Rev. 





To be had (free by post, twelve tangs) direct from the Publishers, 
LILE & FAWCETT, Ludgate Circus, London, EC. 





The Best Magazine for Localising |! 


LIGHT AND LOVE. 


PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 


For Special Terms, apply Lite & FAwcert, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 





6th Edition. Now Ready. 


CONVENT LIPE UN VEILED 
EDITH O'GORMAN, 


THE 


ESCAPED NUN 


(Now Lecturing in this Country,) 


Post Free, TwWe.ve Penny Stamps, 
Direct from the Publishers, 


LILE & FAWCETT, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


HINTS TO AUTHORS; 
OR, 
HOW TO PUBLISH. 
LILE & FAWCETT, Printers & Publishers, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
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GOSPEL TEMPERANCE TRACTS 
FOR BLUE RIBBON MISSION WORK. 


The Blue Ribbon Army: What It Is, and 
Who Compose It. The Badge of Blue: 
Why Wear It. The Power of the Blue 
Ribbon. The Blue Ribbon: What It 
Means. Counsel to Converts. ‘‘ A Bit of 
Blue.” The Quicksand. “A Word to 
New Recruits.” 8} by 5} inches. Can 
be had assorted. 100, Is.; 500, 4s.; 
1,000, 6s. Announcements of Public 
Meetings can be Printed on the Blank 
Side of these interesting Tracts, which 
are also admirably adapted for free dis- 
tribution. 

“POPULAR RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS.” 


A Gospel aL, Sermon by the 
Rev. J. P. LEDSTONE. 
Post-free, 6s. 6d. per 100; Single Copy, 14d. 
Lire & Fawce Tr, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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LIGHT AND LOVE. ‘The Best Magazine for Localising! Price One Penny, Monthly. 
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Cebus, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE CHLORODYN E. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- | 
RODYNE isaLIQUID MEDICINE 


Is the TRUE PALLIATIVE i 
EURALGIA, GOUT, CAN CER, 





STHMA which ASSUAGES PAIN of EVERY | moor HACHE, RHEUMATISM. 
Bronce HITIS. KIND, affords a calm, refreshing | —-—— 
sleep WITHOUT HEADACHE, and | [MPORTAN’ r CAUTION. 
INVIGORATES the NERVOUS The IMMENSE SALE of this 


SYSTEM when exhausted. 
GRE AT SPECIFIC for 
GHOL ERA, 


D*.J COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 
RODYNE.—This wonderful remedy 
was discovered by Dr. J. COI 1 IS 
BROWNE, and the word Chlorodyt 
coined by him expressly to des ignate 
it. There never has been a remedy 
so vastly beneficial to sv ee y hu- 
manity, and it is a subje f " deel p 
concern to the public that th ey shouk d 
not be imposed upon by having imita- 
tions pressed upon them on account 


of cheapmess, and as being the same 


HEALTH, 
it ACTS 


DIARRH(CEA 


thing. Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S D* J. COLLIS 
CH ,ORODYNE is a totally distinct RODYNE 
thing from the spurious compounds attacks ¢ 


called Chlorodyne, the use of which PILEPSY, 
only ends in disappointment and 


failure. 


generally sufficient. 
Dr. GIBBON, Ar my Medical Staff, 
Calcutta, states r 


alge iia 


ROWNE’S CHLO- 
rapidly cuts short all 


SPASMS, COLIC 
pave ATION, HYSTERIA. 


REMEDY has given rise to man 

UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 
DYSENTERY, N. a —EVERY BOTTLE of 
TUINE CHLORODYNE 


[TARRHEA. GEN 

BEARS on the GOVERNMENT 
The GENERAL BOARD of 
London, REPORT that 


HARM, one dose D*: J: 


STAMP the NAME OF THE 
Sak ENTOR, 

. COLLIS BROWNE. 

SOLD in ne 1s. 14d., 28. Qdey 


WO DOSES 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


CURED ME of SOLE seer i FACTURER, 


a F DAVENPORT, 
3, G REAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


rRADE ie MARK. 





PENSENEY’S 


Rheumatic and Gout Tincture 


Is the only reliable and positive cure for Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and all Affec- 
tions of the Muscular and Nervous System. 

In Bottles, 2s. 9d. eneh, id by all Medi Vend 
and will be forwarded by losin the Proprietor, 
w. P E N SE N E Y, 
379, Albany Road, Camberwell, London, S.E. 
CONSUMPTION AND ASTHMA 
IN ALL STAGES ARE INSTANTLY RELIEVED BY 














Which Taste Pleasantly 
and give FREEDOM trom COUGHS in TEN MINUTES. 
They instantly relieve Bronchitis, Colds, Rheumatism, and 
ail Disorders of the Chest, Threat, and Nervee. 


“THEY ACT LIKE A CHARM.” 

Price 18. 14d,, 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., § 11s. per bow, of all Dru 

READ THE FOLLOWING: 

**FOR MORE THAN Forty YEARS I HAVE RECOMMENDED 
Dr. LOcOcK’s PULMONIC WAFERS as @ VE sry excellent 
medicine for Coughs, Colds, Throat Irritation, and all 
disorders of the Chest and L ungs.’ 

(Signed) W. IRELAND, M.P.S., Egremont, Cumberland. 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 

Dr. LOcocK’s WAFERS are invaluable ; in a few hours 
they remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the 
power and flexibility of the voice, 


gists. 














THEODORI’S 


Vegel lable Laxative Powders 


mitants of Constipa- 
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Is Life worth Living? YES! 
lt YOU USE © LONG LIFE SALT.” 


BUY |e tess 
oN) 
SATs serene 


SOLD AT ALL THE STORES. 
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—— Ez ARS’ SUCC ESS.—The best a > 
bO certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, ! 
strengthening, beautifying or restoring the Hair, 
Whiskers, or Mousti aches, and preventing them 
turning eri ay. Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d.,6s., and 11s, 
by all chemists & perfumers, & at 22, Wel! ington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Ladies’ Hair it is most efficacious and unrivalied. 
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DGES* DUNN’S 
*a|| Tailors’ 


Labour Agency, 


NEWINGTON 

CAUSEWAY. 
BEST HOUSE FOR 
JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
















For Children’s ‘and 


























BROWN & POLSON’S GORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


It is a basis for culinary treatment tht BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR is recommended under this 
head. ‘In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit to the variety of delicate and palatable dishes 


which may be produced from it. 


every variety of ingredient within the resources of the cuisine. 


It readily lends itself to the requirements of individual taste, and may be enriched with 


It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment 


for ordinary domestic purposes, and one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be prepared. 
Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, it may be ready for the table within fifteen 


minutes ; 
fresh or preserved fruit, will be acceptable at any meal. 


or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomes in the course of an hour a Blancmange, which, served with 
Add sultana raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in 


about the same time it is made into an excellent Baked Pudding. To which facts may be added just two hints : 
1. Take care to boil with milk, when so required, for not less than eight minutes. 
2. If time can be taken for it, the Baked Pudding will be the better for being allowed to cool, and should be 


re-warmed when about to be served. 











BRYANT 
MAY'S 


MATCHES 














S. & H. HABRBIS’S 
POLISHING PASTE 


(FOR MEDALS AND GLASS) 


FURNITURE POLISH. 


EBONITE 
WATERPROOF 
BLACKING 





To be obtained of all Oilmen and Grocers. 


For Boots and Shoes, 
Requires no Brushing. 





RELIABLE TABLE KNIVES 
AND CARVERS. 


EVERY BLADE STAMPED AND WARRANTED THE 
VERY FINEST MANUFACTURE, AND HOT-WATER 
PROOF. BALANCE HANDLES. 

QS., 128., 248-, 358. per dozen. 
MEAT OR POULTRY CARVERS. 
3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., ros. 6d. per pair. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (POST-FREE) OF CUTLERY, SPOONS, 
Forks, Cruet Stanps, &c. 
FRANCIS E. SPILLER, 

71, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, 


5 per cent. Discount off 40/ Purchases and upwards. 





DARLOW’S 
MAGNETINE 


BELTS, SPINE BANDS, LUNG INVIGORATORS, CHEST 
PROTECTORS, WRISTLETS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., &c. 
Gout, RuEeum erg OR THE CORE OF ITY, INDIGESTION, 

Sciatica, LuMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, LIVER, 
_LunG, anp Cuest ComPLainTs. 


Gentlemen’ s Belts, Ladies’ Belts. 4 


25/- each. ‘27/- each. 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON. 


| Descriptive | 
Pamphlet | 
POST FREE. | 














ECONOMICAL 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


THE DAYS OF HIGH PRICES ARE GONE. 
BEST GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


Our 10/9 Kid Button Boot, or Side Springs, sent 
Carriage Free on receipt of remittance, with size, 
Usual price for these Goods, 14/6. 


WIL Ss O NN & s ON, 
ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS, 
79, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON. 











